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A Symposium 
on Oriental Philosophy 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND 
A FUTURE WORLD PHILOSOPHY’ 


N SPITE of the apparent chaos in Chinese social and political 
I affairs, there has been great progress, since the beginning of this 
century, in the intellectual life of the Chinese, especially in their 
philosophical thinking. This was to be expected. The chaos in China 
is one aspect of the transformation of Chinese society from a medieval 
to a modern character. In the transformation, a vacuum is created 
between the traditional ways of living, which already have become 
archaic, and the new ones, which are still to be adopted. Such a 
vacuum is quite inconvenient for practical daily life but is very good 
for philosophy, which has always flourished in times when no dogmas 
or conventions restrained the free movement of the human spirit. 

In a period of transformation, all ideas or ideals of the past are 
equally to be reviewed and revalued, and none of them can claim to 
have more authority than the others. The man who does the reviewing 
and revaluing is the philosopher, who thereby reaches a higher point 
of view than those who confine themselves to a single way of thinking. 

In the present transformation going on in China, the Chinese 
philosophers are especially fortunate, because, since the beginning of 
this century, they have had as the object of their review and revalu- 
ation the ideas or ideals not only of their own past but also of the past 
and present of the West. Systems proposed by the great minds of both 





* Acknowledgment is due to my colleague, Professor V. M. Ames, and Mrs. 
Ames, who read the manuscript and made suggestions. 
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Europe and Asia are seen and understood from new angles and in a 
new light. Old interests in philosophy are revived as new ones are 
arising. Under such circumstances it would be very surprising if there 
were not great changes in contemporary Chinese thought. 

Changes have taken place rather rapidly. Many views have been 
expressed, only to be superseded by later ones resulting from more 
study and understanding of Western philosophy. Although my own 
view may also be superseded, I shall express it as an indication of how 
Chinese and Western philosophies can be complementary and how, in 
this give-and-take, Chinese thought may contribute to a future world 
philosophy. I shall make two points: one on the method to be used 
by philosophy, and the other on the ideal life to be achieved by it. 

There must be some fundamental similarity between Chinese and 
Western philosophies, or there would be no reason why they should 
be referred to by the same word. In the analysis of their similarity, I 
shall confine myself mostly to their metaphysical theories, or to epis- 
temological ones that have metaphysical implications, because it is 
here that Chinese and Western philosophies can most easily be com- 
pared. I shall take up for discussion two main traditions in Western 
philosophy, the Platonic and the Kantian, and compare them with 
two main traditions in Chinese philosophy, the Confucianist and the 
Taoist. The Platonic and Confucianist traditions represent what may 
be called the ontological approach of metaphysics, while the Kantian 
and Taoist traditions, so far as their metaphysics or the metaphysical 
implications of their philosophies are concerned, represent what may 
be called the epistemological approach. What is fascinating to me 
is that, whereas the aim of metaphysics is a rational analysis of experi- 
ence, each of these approaches arrives in its own way at a “something” 
which logically is not the object of reason and therefore refuses to be 
analyzed by it. This is not because reason is weak, but because the 
“something” is such that a rational analysis of it involves a logical 
contradiction. 

The ontological approach begins by distinguishing between the 
character and the existence of things. As a contemporary expounder 
of Platonism, George Santayana, has said: “It is axiomatic that a 
thing can have no existence if it has no character; only things with 
some character can exist. Yet existence involves change or the danger 
of change; things may be transformed, or in other words, they may 
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drop one essence and pick up another.”? This approach reveals the 
logical identity and eternity of the essences, which are properly the 
object of reason. But what is “existence” which picks up and drops 
essences? Reason, in analyzing a thing, gets rid of its characteristics 
one by one until they are all removed, only to find that there must be 
“something” left, which has no character, but is that by virtue of 
which things of any character exist. 


This “something” is what is called “matter” in Platonism; that 
which, as Plato said, “is to receive all forms” and therefore “should 
have no form.’’* “Matter” cannot be analyzed, not because reason is 
not potent enough, but because what can be analyzed must have some 
character. Whatever has character will be other than that “something” 
which is called ‘“‘matter.” 


Some philosophers do not like this Platonic conception of “matter,” 
and try to say that “events” or “matter,” in the sense of “material,” 
must be the ultimate being of the universe. But such an attempt is not 
a strictly rational analysis. I should say that these philosophers mis- 
take for the ultimate certain positive ideas which represent scientific 
knowledge of matters of fact and are not formal ideas reached by 
logical analysis. “Event” or “material” is just another kind of thing 
which needs further analysis. When subjected to it an event or a piece 
of material is also reduced to the characterless “something” plus some 
character. 

In Chinese philosophy the Confucianist school, from its very begin- 
ning, had a respect for the ming or “name” which was thought to 
represent the principles of human conduct or the essences of virtue. 
The metaphysical implications of this aspect of Confucianism were 
developed to their full significance in the system of Chu Hsi (1130- 
1200), which became the orthodox state philosophy of China from 
the thirteenth century until the beginning of the twentieth, when the 
state philosophy was overthrown together with the monarchy in IgII. 
If one compares Chu Hsi’s metaphysical system with that of Plato, 
one is very much impressed by the similarity of thought in these two 
great philosophers, except that Chu Hsi did not consider the actual 
world a mere imperfect copy of the Ideas but rather a concrete actuali- 


* Twentieth Century Philosophy, ed. D. D. Runes, p. 315. 
* Timaeus, 51. 
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zation of the ideal. In this respect, he moved along the line of Plato’s 
great disciple Aristotle.* 

As the ontological approach begins with the distinction between the 
form and matter of things, the epistemological approach distinguishes 
the form and matter of knowledge. The latter is what was done by 
Kant. According to him, the forms of knowledge, such as time and 
space, and the categories as discussed in traditional logic, are inherent 
in man’s faculty of knowing. With this faculty he can have knowledge. 
But what his knowledge includes is only what is within its forms and 
is thus inextricably mixed up with them. What is ideally distinct from 
these forms may be called the matter of knowledge, but what that really 
is, man can never know. That is what Kant called the “thing-in-itself,” 


,’ 


or “noumenon,” instead of which man knows only the phenomenon. 
He can not know the thing-in-itself, not because his intellect is not 
potent enough, but because if what is called the “thing-in-itself”’ could 
be known, it would in turn be only another phenomenon, and not the 
thing-in-itself. 

Thus, Kant maintained that there is a “boundary” between the 
known and the unknown — the unknown not in the sense of not yet 
being known but in that of being unknowable. This boundary is, he 
said, “as it were, a spot where the occupied space (viz., experience) 
touches the void (that of which we can know nothing, viz., nou- 
mena).’® “But,” Kant continued to say: “as the boundary itself is 
something positive, which belongs as well to that which lies within, as 
to the space which lies without the given complex, it is still an actual 
positive recognition, which reason only acquires by enlarging itself 
to this boundary, yet without attempting to pass it.’® 

In one respect, Taoism in Chinese philosophy is Kantian. Taoism 
also made the distinction between the knowable and the unknowable. 
While Confucianism considered ming or “name” as representing prin- 
ciples or essences which are the standards of things in the actual 
world, Taoism considered ming as representing subjective distinctions 
made by the human intellect. The term ming-yen was often used by 
the Taoists. Yen means language; and by the term ming-yen the 
Taoists reduced ming to an affair of language, which is the necessary 





“See Fung Yu-Lan, “The Philosophy of Chu Hsi,” trans. by Derk Bodde, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 7(1942), I-51. 

5 Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics, trans. by Paul Carus, p. 125. . 

* Ibid., p. 133. 
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accompaniment of knowledge. Man knows only through ming-yen. 
But what is behind and beyond ming-yen? That is “something” which, 
in principle and by definition, cannot be known. To use Kant’s ter- 
minology, that something is on the other side of the boundary and 
may be described as the “void.” That is exactly the word that the 
Taoists used to describe the other side of the boundary. They used to 
describe it as wu, meaning “‘not-being,” and hsu, meaning “void.” 

I say that in one respect Taoism is Kantian, but in another respect 
Taoism is not Kantian. In ethics, or what Kant called the metaphysic 
of morals, he was quite in agreement with the Confucianists, especially 
in his theory of the categorical imperative and the metaphysical 
ground of it. But insofar as the distinction of the knowable and the 
unknowable is concerned, there is quite an agreement between Kant 
and the Taoists. 

Nonetheless, even in this respect, there is a great difference between 
them. Kant saw no way of crossing, as it were, the boundary with the 
help of pure reason. In his system, no matter how much effort pure 
reason makes to cross the boundary, it always remains on this side of 
it. The effort is something like what the Taoists described as “racing 
with one’s own shadow.” But the Taoists did cross the boundary with 
pure reason and went to the other side, as it were. Their crossing is 
not the result of what Kant called the dialectical use of reason, which 
is in fact not a crossing at all, but rather of the negation of reason. 
The negation of reason is itself an act of reason, just as a man com- 
mitting suicide kills himself by one of his own acts. 

By the negation of reason, one gets to what the Taoists called a 
“realm of non-distinction and undifferentiableness.” It is meaningless 
to ask whether by the negation of reason one really crosses the boun- 
dary, because, according to the Kantian and the Taoist, this boundary 
is reason’s own creation. With the negation of reason, there is no 
longer a boundary to cross. As a matter of fact, to cross the boundary 
is to abolish it. It is also meaningless to ask what one can find after 
crossing the boundary or abolishing it; because, according to the 
Kantian and the Taoist, to distinguish or identify anything is just the 
function of reason. With the negation of reason there is nothing to 
distinguish. 

To the Taoists, the term, “thing-in-itself,” which Kant used con- 
stantly, is quite a misleading one, because it has a positive meaning 
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and gives people the wrong impression that, for instance, the table 
before me is but an appearance, whereas behind it there is a real table 
which is the thing-in-itself. Of course what is across the boundary 
cannot be described by such a word as “table,” but neither can it be 
designated by such a term as “real.” It can be indicated only in nega- 
tive terms. Finally, even the negative symbol must itself be negated. 
So, if one has a right understanding of Taoism, one sees that ultimate- 
ly there is nothing to say and that what one has to do is to be silent. 
And in silence one also crosses the “boundary” to the other side. This 
is what I call the negative method of metaphysics, which was much 
used by Taoism. It was also employed by Ch’anism, the latter 
being a school of Buddhism developed in China under the influence of 
Taoism. 

In other words, description is essentially a task of knowledge and 
intellect, but what is on the other side of the boundary is by definition 
beyond knowledge and intellect. In trying to describe what is on the 
other side, one is trying to say with language what cannot and should 
not be put into words. One cannot say what it is, but only what it is 
not. This is the essence of the negative method. 

From the point of view of knowledge and intellect, what is put this 
Way is a negative idea, an X, which is but a symbol of one’s ignor- 
ance. If it is an idea at all, it is only a negative one. But in crossing 
the boundary, one has to give up even this idea. When one has crossed 
the boundary, one not only has no negative idea but no idea of 
negativity. 

Here we have real mysticism. From the point of view of Taoism 
and Ch’anism, although there is mysticism in Western philosophy, it 
is not mystical enough. Most of the mystical philosophers in the West 
have spoken of God and of union with Him. But God, with his om- 
nipotence and omniscience, is essentially an intellectual idea. So long 
as one has an intellectual idea or ideas, one remains this side of the 
“boundary.” 

On the other hand, the method of logical analysis, which I call the 
positive method of metaphysics, was never fully developed in Chinese 
philosophy. In Chu Hsi’s system, for instance, although the conclu- 
sions of his reasoning have much similarity with Platonism in West- 
ern philosophy, his arguments and demonstrations are far from being 
adequate. The same is true of the arguments and demonstrations used 
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by the Taoists against knowledge and intellect. In this respect, the 
Chinese philosophers have much to learn from the West. 


In the past twenty years, my colleagues and I have tried to intro- 
duce the method of logical analysis into Chinese philosophy and make 
it more rationalistic. It seems to me that the future world philosophy 
must be more rationalistic than the traditional Chinese philosophy, 
and more mystical than the traditional Western philosophy. Only a 
union of rationalism and mysticism will make a philosophy worthy of 
the one world of the future. This is the first point that I would like 
to establish here. 


A question may be asked: What practical effect can what is called 
crossing the “boundary” have upon human life? The answer to this 
question brings me to my second point which concerns the ideal life 
to be achieved by philosophy. 

A philosophy like that of many schools of India would say that 
when one gets to what is beyond word and thought, one is identified 
with what is called the absolute reality, and the state of this identifi- 
cation is called nirvana. When one reaches nirvana, one can get rid 
of the individual immortality cherished by the people of the West but 
considered a curse in traditional India. Chinese philosophy is not so 
pretentious. In the Chinese tradition, the practical effect of crossing 
the boundary is the improvement of life by the elevation of what I 
would like to call man’s sphere of living. 


In my book, A New Treatise on the Nature of Man,* I have ob- 
served that man differs from other animals in that when he does some- 
thing, he can understand what he is doing and be conscious that he 
is doing it. It is this understanding and self-consciousness that give 
significance for him to what he is doing. The varied significance that 
thus attaches to his various acts, in their totality, constitutes what I 
call his sphere of living. 

Different men may do the same things but, according to their 
different degrees of understanding and self-consciousness, these things 
may have varying significance to them. Every individual has his own 
sphere of living, which is not quite the same as that of any other 
individual. Yet in spite of these individual differences, we can classify 
the various spheres of living into four general grades. Beginning with 





* Chungking: Commercial Press, 1943. (In Chinese.) 
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the lowest, these are: the innocent sphere, the utilitarian sphere, the 
moral sphere, and the transcendent sphere. 


A man may simply do what his instinct or the custom of his society 
leads him to do. Like children and primitive people, he may do what 
he does without being self-conscious or with much understanding of 
what he is doing. Then what he does has little significance, if any, 
for him. His sphere of living is what I call the “innocent” sphere. 

Or a man may be aware of himself and be doing everything for his 
own sake. That does not mean that he is necessarily an immoral man. 
He may do something, the consequences of which are beneficial to 
others, but with a selfish motive. When everything he does has the 
significance of utility for himself, his sphere of living is what I call 
the “utilitarian” sphere. 


Yet again, a man may come to understand that a society exists of 
which he is a member. The society constitutes a whole, and he is a 
part of the whole. Having this understanding, he does everything for 
the benefit of the society and takes the moral command as a categorical 
imperative. He is a truly moral man, and what he does is moral action 
in the strict sense of the word. Everything he does has a moral 
significance. Hence, his sphere of living is what I call the “moral” 
sphere. 

And finally, a man may come to understand that over and above 
society as a whole there is the great whole which is the universe. He is 
not only a member of society but at the same time a member of the 
universe. Having this understanding, he does everything for the bene- 
fit of the universe. He understands the significance of what he does 
and is self-conscious of the fact that he is doing what he does. This 
understanding and self-consciousness constitute for him a_ higher 
sphere of living, which I call the “transcendent” sphere. 


Of the four spheres of living, the innocent and the utilitarian are the 
products of man as he is, while the moral and the transcendent belong 
to man as he ought to be. The former two are the gifts of nature, while 
the latter two are the creation of the spirit. The innocent sphere is the 
lowest, the utilitarian comes next, then the moral, and finally the 
transcendent. This is so because the innocent sphere requires almost 
no understanding and self-consciousness, whereas the utilitarian and 
the moral require more, and the transcendent requires most. The moral 
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sphere is that of moral value, and the transcendent is that of what may 
be called supermoral value. 

According to the tradition of Chinese philosophy, the function of 
philosophy in general and of metaphysics in particular is to help man 
achieve the two spheres of living which are the creation of the spirit. 
The transcendent sphere must be thought of as the sphere of philoso- 
phy, because it cannot be achieved unless through philosophy one 
gains some understanding of the universe. But the moral sphere, too, 
is a product of philosophy. Moral actions are not simply actions that 
accord with the moral rule, nor is a moral man one who simply culti- 
vates certain moral habits. He must act and live with understanding 
of the moral principle involved ; otherwise his sphere of living may be 
simply an innocent one. It is the business of philosophy to give him 
this understanding. 

In Chinese philosophy, the Taoists emphasized the delight and hap- 
piness which one can have in the highest sphere of living. But to the 
Confucianists, the elevation of one’s sphere of living to the highest is 
not merely a matter of pleasure and enjoyment, but a realization of 
man as a man. A man may be perfect as some particular kind of man, 
an engineer or a statesman for instance, but may not be perfect as a 
man. Only man in the highest sphere of living is perfect man. The 
function of philosophy is to train a man to become a perfect man, who, 
in his highest achievement, is one with the universe. 

But the universe cannot be the object of reason. What we call the 
universe in philosophy is the totality of all that is. It is equivalent to 
what the Taoists called the “One.” According to them, since the One 
is one, it cannot be spoken or thought. When we say “One,” there are 
already two, the One which is spoken and the speaking of it. 

In terms of modern logic, when we think about the totality of all 
that is, we are thinking reflexively, because we are trying to include 
ourselves and our thinking in the totality. But when we think about 
the totality, the totality in our thought logically does not include the 
particular thought that thinks about the totality. So the totality which 
we think is not the totality of all that is. The totality of all that is, 
strictly speaking, is an idea of thought, but such that we must get rid 
of it in order to have it. And we must first have it in order to get rid 
of it. 

In the Republic, Plato said that the philosopher must be elevated 
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from the “cave” of the sensory world to the world of intellect. If the 
philosopher is in the intellectual world, he is also in the transcendent 
sphere of living. Yet the highest achievement of the man living in this 
sphere is the identification of himse!f with the universe. As we just 
have seen, the universe cannot be the object of reason or intellect. So 
in the identification of oneself with the universe, one also negates the 
intellect, which is the same as “crossing the boundary.” 

The identification of the individual with the universe is the intel- 
lectual love of God in Spinoza’s theory. By God he also seemed to 
mean the totality of all that is. But if that is what He is, He cannot 
be the object of love, just as He cannot be the object of reason. One 
cannot love Him, except by identifying oneself with Him. This iden- 
tification must be accomplished by negating the intellect, because only 
by this negation can one become identified with what cannot be the 
object of intellect or reason. Yet this identification is an intellectual 
love, because the negation of intellect is itself an intellectual act. 
Spinoza did not make this point clear. 

By “crossing the boundary” one is absorbed in the “realm of non- 
distinction and undifferentiableness,” but this absorption must be made 
by the negation of reason through reason, otherwise the resulting 
sphere of living is not the fourth, but the first — not the highest, but 
the lowest. In one sense the baby or the child, in the state of pure 
experience, as William James called it, also lives in a “realm of non- 
distinction and undifferentiableness.”” But the infant is not absorbed 
there; he is just there. He is in an innocent sphere of living, which 
is the gift of nature and not a creation of the spirit. That is why, 
before crossing the boundary, one must have a clear understanding 
of the boundary. One must have full use of reason in order to get rid 
of it. That is why a true mysticism must be preceded by a true ra- 
tionalism, and why the negative method of metaphysics must be com- 
bined with the positive. 

It may seem that a philosophy advocating the negation of reason 
must be other-worldly. This is not necessarily the case, although a 
true philosophy cannot be merely this-worldly. It is other-worldly in 
attempting to get rid of man’s selfishness and meanness, but this need 
not mean the exclusion of interest in the ordinary affairs of this world. 
A true philosophy is both other-worldly and this-worldly, in stressing 
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the realization of the highest sphere of living in the daily tasks of 
human life. 

Achievement of this realization is the main aim and problem of the 
Chinese philosophical tradition. In my book, The Spirit of Chinese 
Philosophy,’ I have tried to show that this problem has been central 
in the progress of Chinese philosophy from the time of Confucius to 
the present. 

The man in the transcendent sphere, who is called the “sage” in 
Chinese philosophy, cannot perform miracles, nor need he try. He 
does nothing more than most people do, but, having a higher under- 
standing, what he does has a different significance. In other words, he 
does what he does in a state of enlightenment, while other people do 
what they do in a state of ignorance. This, which results from his 
understanding, constitutes the highest sphere of living, which is real- 
ized by him in the daily tasks of human life. According to the Chinese 
tradition, this is the ideal life to be achieved by philosophy. 

What Chinese philosophy reveals about life is just this open secret. 
It simply takes life as a fact of nature and tries to improve it spiritual- 
ly in order to make the best of it. Here is not simply a body of moral 
teachings or religious dogmas, as some people suppose. Here is an 
age-old attempt to transform the meaning and value of daily life to 
make it most worth while in the best sense. This is why, throughout 
Chinese history, philosophy could guide spiritual life without any 
supernaturalism, and also guide practical life without being vulgar or 
mundane. If China can make a contribution toward a future world 
philosophy, it will be this open secret of realizing the highest values 
in daily life itself, in addition to the method of “crossing the boun- 
dary” through the negation of reason. 


FUNG YU-LAN 





*Trans. by E. R. Hughes (London: Kegan Paul, 1947). 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
MODERN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
TO WORLD PHILOSOPHY 


N RECEIPT of the generous invitation to join this symposi- 
um in THE PHrILosopHicAL Review on behalf of India, I 
recalled the following lines: 

This is an age of international understanding. Races and nations which dwelt 
and flourished apart are now coming into intimate contact and gradually tending 
to evolve a world of common ideas and beliefs. In Science such a common world 
of thought has already been achieved. In Philosophy the ideal, though not real- 
ized, is fast dawning upon the minds of thinkers. For the fulfillment of this ideal, 
for the evolution of a world-philosophy, what is best in every system, Eastern or 
Western, modern or ancient, requires to be gathered and added to the common 
stock. Anyone who has a casual acquaintance with Indian Philosophy knows 
what valuable contributions it can make towards this common fund. 

These lines were written by the present writer in the preface to a 
comparative and critical study! of Indian and Western theories of 
knowledge about eighteen years ago. Little did he know then that he 
would. be asked one day to state what contribution India could make 
to world philosophy. 

Partly because of her internal struggle led by Mahatma Gandhi, 
and partly because of world forces precipitated by the last great war, 
India got back her independence sooner than was expected. Political 
freedom is like the backbone of a nation. With the loss of it, for 
centuries, India could not bear the burden of her ancient culture and 
philosophy, nor stand erect before the world so as to be able to win 
any attention or admiration. With the return of it she is gradually 
trying to stand up again and is arousing interest. She is particularly 
glad to receive sympathetic attention from the United States, the 
wartime preserver and the postwar home of Western culture. Stu- 





*The Six Ways of Knowing (London: G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd.). 
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dents of philosophy in India deeply appreciate the attempts made by 
the American Philosophical Association to establish friendly relations 
with them and by THE PHILosopHicaL Review in throwing open its 
pages to Indian writers so that they may present their ideas to the 
Western world. 

To understand the present trends of philosophy in India and the 
contribution they can make to the fund of world philosophy, it is 
necessary to understand the ancient background of modern Indian 
thought. For many of the time-honored ideas still have a firm hold 
on the general Indian mind, and they form a substantial part of even 
modern creative thought. We propose, therefore, first to give a brief 
account of ancient Indian philosophy and then to discuss the views of 
the most prominent of India’s modern philosophical thinkers, religious 
teachers, and socio-political leaders. We shall consider at the end the 
contribution India can make to world philosophy. By “modern” we 
shall mean roughly the present century. 


I. THE ANCIENT BACKGROUND 


The germs of philosophical thought can be traced in the earliest 
literature of India, the Vedas, which go back to at least 3,000 years 
before Christ.” In the Rig-veda, along with apparent polytheism there 
is the underlying faith that the one Real is called by different gods’ 
names (ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti).* This monotheism is fur- 
ther expressed in the clear description of God as the Supreme Person 
(Purusa), pervading all beings as His parts and yet remaining be- 
yond them. In the Upanisads, the philosophical literature of the Vedic 
period, we have a further development of this monistic conception. 
Brahma, the absolute and ultimate Reality, is both immanent and 
transcendent; is not only that out of which the world emanates and 
by which it is sustained, but is also that into which the world dissolves. 
Brahma is at once Reality (sat), Consciousness (chit), and Bliss or 
Joy (ananda). Brahma is the Reality that underlies the self (atma) as 
well as the world. Realization of the Indwelling Self is the realization 





*For a more detailed account of ancient Indian thought see Dr. P. T. Raju’s 
scholarly article, “The Western and the Indian Philosophical Traditions,” in 
this journal (LVI, March, 1947, 127-155); and also Radhakrichnan’s /ndian 
Philosophy (London: G. Allen and Unwin) ; and Das Gupta’s History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge, England). 

* Rigveda, 1.164. 
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of God as well as immortality. Moral discipline (e.g., harmlessness, 
truthfulness, nonstealing, self-continence, and nonacceptance of un- 
necessary things), study, reasoning, and repeated contemplation of 
truth are regarded as constituting the method of realization by the 
Upanisads as well as by almost all subsequent schools of philosophy 
and religion. 

This Upanisadic philosophy forms the basis of Vedanta which, in 
its various forms, dominates the life and culture of India even today. 
The most influential school of Vedanta, established by Sankara, em- 
phasizes the transcendent aspect of Brahma as the highest Reality, 
the world as an appearance, and the self as really absolutely identical 
with Brahma. The creative, personal, and immanent aspect of God is 
regarded as an inferior conception of Brahma. Worship of God is 
helpful as a step to the realization of the transcendent aspect. But it is 
knowledge of the identity of the self and Brahma which brings about 
final salvation. The many other schools of Vedanta subsequently 
founded by Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha, and others give 
theistic interpretations of the Upanisads, uphold the reality of the 
world and of the creatorship and personality of God, and maintain, to 
different degrees, a distinction between self and God, and advocate 
devotion as essential for liberation. These theistic religious schools of 
Vedanta, commonly known as Vaisnava schools, have a large number 
of followers in modern India, particularly among the religious laity, 
while the pure monistic Vedanta of Sankara is more prevalent among 
the intellectual and educated people. 

Besides the Vedic literature, the theists attach great importance 
also to the many devotional epics. The most important among these is 
the Bhagavata (the Divine Book). It teaches the unity of the im- 
manent and the transcendent, of the manifested incarnations of God 
and the unmanifested Absolute. It emphasizes the total conception of 
God and the possibility of realization through consummation of the 
different emotional attitudes toward God. God is conceived as the 
One Goal of all our best aspirations. God thus comes to be worshiped 
as Truth, as Master, as Friend, as Child, as Lover, and so on. 

Another theistic development of the conception of Brahma is found 
in the Saiva and Tantra literature, where the Ultimate Reality is 
viewed in the dual aspects of the Quiescent Substratum and its dy- 
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namic creative energy, and worshiped respectively as the Father and 
the Mother. 

Mention must be made here of the Bhagavad-gita, popularly known 
as the Gita or Divine Song, which is universally regarded as one of 
the basic scriptures and held in high esteem by philosophers, theists, 
and ethical teachers both of ancient and of modern times. The Gita 
tries to synthesize and reconcile all views and all paths. It teaches 
that God, while transcending all, also manifests himself in all exist- 
ence and in diverse forms. There are different ways of realizing Him 
— through knowledge, through devotion, and through action without 
attachment. Any of these can be chosen, according to one’s own fit- 
ness. The duties of all stations are equally sacred. There should be no 
conflict among different faiths or paths. There are natural divisions 
among men in accordance with their intrinsic qualities and actions; 
their capacities and duties vary accordingly (and not according to 
hereditary castes). The teachings of the Gita have, therefore, been an 
inspiration to modern Indian social and religious reformers as well as 
to political leaders engaged in fighting artificial social inequalities, 
harmonizing as they do the different religions and replacing quietism 
and inactivism by the ideal of work without attachment. 

The philosophical systems of India are divided, in the postvedic 
period, into two major groups — the pro-Vedic and the anti-Vedic. 
The chief systems in the first category are Mimamsa, Vedanta, Sank- 
hya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisesika, and those in the second are the 
Jain, Buddha, and Charvaka (materialism). Of the pro-Vedic group, 
the first two establish themselves directly on the teachings of the Ve- 
das and the Upanisads respectively, whereas the last four are based on 
independent grounds, though not opposed to the Vedic culture. 
Mimamsa is a philosophical justification of Vedic rituals. But in- 
cidentally it enters into deep metaphysical and epistemological dis- 
cussions aiming to maintain a pluralistic and realistic position. The 
Vedanta, the chief trends of which we have noted previously, also 
develops different types of metaphysical and epistemological theories 
in its various schools. Sankhya propounds a dualistic metaphysic of 
souls and Nature and the possibility of the liberation of the soul from 
its bondage to Nature by discrimination and detachment. Yoga, based 
on a similar metaphysic, goes deep into the psychology of attention 
and concentration and lays down a practical path to liberation by the 
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gradual concentration of attention on the nature of the soul, aided by 
physical culture, moral discipline, and meditative exercises. Nyaya 
and Vaisesika propound a realistic pluralism, emphasizing par- 
ticularly a realistic epistemology with an acute logical analysis of 
language and the different processes of thought, and developing an 
algebraic logical terminology for precision of statement. This ter- 
minology is adopted later on by all schools as the language of philo- 
sophical discussion, and it makes, therefore, like the symbolic logic 
of the modern West, the later philosophical literature of India a sealed 
book to the uninitiated. The special contributions of Jain philosophy, 
which is a kind of realistic pluralism, are its theory of reality as 
many-faced, its conception of truth as manifold, its sevenfold scheme 
of judgment representing different truths, and its strong advocacy of 
the duty of noninjury to life in any form. Buddhist philosophy is 
divided into four schools which may be referred to as those of inde- 
terminism, subjective idealism, naive realism, and critical realism. 
The Charvaka school holds to an uncompromising theory of materi- 
alism and hedonism. 

These different schools, running parallel for about 2,000 years and 
criticizing one another, develop a huge philosophical literature which, 
studied even with the critical eye of a Westerner, will be found to 
contain momentous contributions in epistemology, logic, and analytic 
psychology and general metaphysics. 

But whatever their later theoretical developments, the original and 
express motive of each system, except the materialist, is practical. It 
is to attain a state of perfection beyond suffering. The four cardinal 
teachings of Buddha — namely, there is suffering, there is a cause of 
it, there is cessation of suffering, and there is a path leading to this 
cessation — represent in a nutshell the basic common attitude of all 
these Indian systems. All of them show, in different ways, how 
philosophy can help man know the cause of suffering and how 
knowledge can help him terminate suffering and attain perfect peace. 
All of them, again, believe that true and effective knowledge cannot 
be attained by mere study. Moral and physical discipline must accom- 
pany study, reasoning, intense concentration on, and repeated medita- 
tion of, the philosophical truths so that every thought, speech, and 
action in life may reflect them. 

It is thus that the Indian systems are more than theoretical dis- 
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cussions ; they are ways of molding life in accordance with different 
perspectives. So most of these schools, particularly the Vedanta, Jain, 
and Buddha, live still today in the lives of millions. In spite of their 
theoretic differences, all of them insist upon a common pattern of 
intellectual, physical, and moral discipline, which stamps them all as 
Indian. We can call this a unity of moral outlook. One of the common 
theoretic components of this outlook is the conviction, sustained by 
different arguments, that the constitution of the world is moral, that 
the actions of its beings determine the course of events in nature as 
well as in minds, and that the moral worth of every action is preserved 
so that everyone gets his due here or hereafter. This belief, usually 
known as the law of Karma, is accepted by both theists and atheists, 
among the latter being the Mimamsa, Sankhya, Buddha, and Jain 
schools. To remove a possible misconception, which has actually oc- 
curred even in India, it should be mentioned that the law of Karma 
does not mean complete determinism. The present life in its beginning 
is determined by the past, but it can be changed for the better by 
present effort (purusakara). To remember this is to remember that 
man is fully responsible for his suffering and enjoyment; he is the 
architect of his destiny. 

With this bird’s-eye-view of the ancient but persisting background 


of modern Indian thought, we may now enter upon the modern period 
itself. 


II. MoperN INDIAN THOUGHT 


With the advent of the British and the introduction of the English 
system of education through the different universities established on 
the British model, European philosophy began to be studied in Eng- 
lish under European teachers largely drawn from the clergy. Indian 
philosophy, being the philosophy of the conquered pagans and also 
being mostly confined then to original texts unintelligible to the for- 
eign teachers, was naturally ignored or despised as too crude to be 
studied at the modern seats of learning. Consequently, for about a 
century, Indians studied with European teachers Greek, medieval, and 
modern European philosophy in all its branches and aspects, and 
nothing of their own systems. Meanwhile with the discovery of San- 
skrit by Europe and the translation of the less technical philosophical 
literature, particularly by German scholars like Max Miiller, Indian 
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philosophy rose a little in the estimation of the British as well as of 
the Anglicized administrators of the universities; and it began to be 
recognized in the universities during the first and the second decades 
of this century. But even at the present moment Indian philosophy 
does not form more than a fifth part of the courses in philosophy, and 
in many places it is only there as an alternative to some branch of 
European philosophy. 

But this arrangement proved a blessing in disguise. Kept in the 
dark as to the philosophical systems which lay behind their own cul- 
ture, the more inquisitive and talented students and teachers of Euro- 
pean philosophy began to study all the more greedily the original texts 
with the help of the teachers at the indigenous Sanskrit academies. 
The more they read, the more they marveled at the treasure that lay 
hidden there and that compared very favorably with the Western 
philosophy they learned at the universities. Comparative study of 
Indian and Western philosophy has thus become the main occupation 
of the more advanced Indian scholars. Facing two long and mighty 
currents of thought, of the East and of the West, they find it an ex- 
tremely difficult task to make up their minds and contribute anything 
new through the understanding of both and through removing doubts 
coming from two different directions. Unlike their Western brethren 
Indians feel it their duty now to understand and assimilate the East- 
ern and the Western before making any new contribution. This is 
one of the reasons why India’s original contribution has been so 
meager in present times. The other great reason is, of course, the loss 
of confidence caused by long political subjugation. 


But those few modern Indian thinkers who have at all succeeded 
in making any new contribution have brought to their task a much 
wider knowledge and a more catholic outlook than their Western 
colleagues, whose minds have been fed only on one kind of fare. Their 
thoughts are based upon a comparative understanding of the Indian 
and the Western and may, therefore, be regarded as attempts to show 
the different lines along which the two can be united. They are, there- 
fore, already steps towards the evolution of a world philosophy. Let 
us illustrate this with the help of the philosophical constructions of 
the most prominent Indian thinkers of the present day. In the limited 
space at our disposal we prefer to devote some attention to each of 
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these important few rather than give a running account of many 
thinkers. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the most renowned philosopher of modern 
India, is an advocate of the idealistic view of life. Though his idealism 
shows the influence of Sankara and Buddha, it also reckons with 
Western criticisms which deprecate such thinkers as abstract, vacu- 
ous, static, or negativistic. He reorientates the conceptions of the 
Absolute, God, and spirit in the light of Plato, Hegel, emergent evolu- 
tion, the Bergsonian conception of intuition, the criticism of the 
conception of substance by scientific philosophers like Whitehead, 
and the mysticism of the religious saints of different lands, like the 
Neoplatonists and the Sufis. Though his Absolute corresponds to the 
Brahma of Vedanta, he considers it dynamically as the spiritual ener- 
gy which evolves the world from nonbeing into being from possibility 
to actuality, through the successive emergent levels of matter, life, 
consciousness, and self-consciousness. Unlike most Western idealists 
and theologians, but like Sankara, he holds, however, that though the 
Absolute is the logical prius of the world, creation is not necessary. 
“It is not necessary for the Absolute to express any of its possibilities. 
If this possibility is expressed, it is a free act of the Absolute.’’> Fol- 
lowing Sankara’s distinction between Param Brahma and Isvara, Rad- 
hakrishnan also makes a distinction between the impersonal Absolute 
and the personal God, the creator of the world. But unlike Sankara 
and Bradley, and very much like the average Hegelian, he also holds 
that God is not an appearance of the Absolute. ““Even as the world is 
a definite manifestation of one specific possibility of the Absolute, God 
with whom the worshipper stands in personal relation is the very 
Absolute in the world context and is not a mere appearance of the 
Absolute.’’® 


With the support of modern scientific thinkers Radhakrishnan 
rejects the ordinary, realistic, ““Newtonian conception of time as a 
prior framework within which events happen.... Time has no exist- 
ence apart from events.”” Yet time is not unreal even for God, who 
executes his designs in time. But time and the world are both finite 





“See his An Idealist View of life (London: G. Allen and Unwin). 
* Contemporary Indian Philosophy (London: G. Allen and Unwin), pp. 285- 
286. 


*Tbid., p. 282 (italics mine). 
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and can have an end. “If we give up this view we will be committed 
to the belief in the eternity of this world. A dualism of God and the 
world where one of them will have a precarious, illusory existence 
will result.” The end of time is attained by the attainment of per- 
fection with the consequent end of creation. Here we find the over- 
powering influence of Indian thought, which rejects the dominant 
Western idea that the ideal of perfection can be approached only 
asymptotically but never completely reached. Perfection or liberation 
is an attainable ideal, as we have seen, for all schools of Indian phil- 
osophy except the materialist. 


According to Radhakrishnan perfection is attained by religious 
intuition, where intellect, will, and emotion are fully integrated, and 
man is one with the spirit in him. He lays much stress on intuition in 
all his works and draws, in support of his view, upon mystics of the 
East and the West. But he holds, like Sankara and his followers, but 
unlike Bergson, that intuition is not opposed to the intellect but is the 
highest perfection of it. It can have absolute and immediate knowledge 
of reality. Every true religion is based on intuition. Following the 
wide outlook of the Gita, Radhakrishnan reverently searches the 
heart of all great religions to discover their inner intuitive bases‘ and 
shows the remarkable agreement that is found among them. Absence 
of true religion, the degradation of traditional religions in the East and 
the West owing to their falling away from their original bases of direct 
experience, is the cause of the all-round unrest and crisis in the present 
world. 


The West inherited the intellectual culture of the Greeks, which 
has gradually led it to marvelous developments in science and tech- 
nology. But as an unfortunate consequence of this, intellect or reason 
has come to be considered the supreme glory of man. The culture of 
the spirit has suffered a setback. Life has become an aimless sport of 
passions, prejudices, and national rivalries. The starved spirit is seek- 
ing distorted satisfaction in all kinds of substitutes for religion, such 
as secularism, agnosticism, humanism, socialism, etc. The East, once 
the birthplace of great religions, has also degenerated into morbid 
superstitions and quiescent inactivism which must be shaken off. But 
what is needed for the present world is not a mere revival of any 





7 See his Eastern Religions and Western Thought. 
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traditional religion, but a new “religion of the spirit which will give 
purpose to life,” “which will reconcile the ideal and the real,” and 
“satisfy the whole of our being, our critical intelligence and active 
desire.” The great days of India bear testimony to the possibility of 
such a religion. For we find that then “the burning religious spirit 
expresses itself in a secular culture and a well-established civilisa- 
tion.” Religion was then not merely quiescent but also combative. 
“The religious soul returned from the contemplation of ultimate reali- 
ty to the care of practical life. This fact is illustrated in the lives of 
great teachers like Buddha and Sankara who shared in the social and 
civilizing function of religion.” 

The dynamic idealism which we have just noticed in Radhakrish- 
nan is not altogether absent in ancient Indian thought. Though in the 
Vedanta of Sankara and particularly of his followers change and mul- 
tiplicity were emphatically denied, the early Vedanta in the Upanisads 
(and even some statements of Sankara himself) leave some room for 
change and multiplicity. In Ramanuja and most other later schools 
of Vedanta creation is taken as a real process; change and multiplicity 
are also regarded as absolutely real. In Saivism and some forms of 
Tantrism (the origins of which are traced by some to non-Vedic 
works existing since the beginning of the Christian era or there- 
abouts) we find a kind of monism which holds that the world is 
evolved by the one ultimate Reality (Brahma) which expresses itself 
in the two aspects, Siva (quiescent) and Sakti (the creative energy). 
Under the influence of the realistic and activistic ideas of modern 
Western philosophy and culture, there has been a general reaction in 
modern Indian thought against all kinds of acosmic, idealistic, and 
static theories, which are also regarded as having been responsible 
for India’s political downfall. As a result of this, some of the younger 
generation, unacquainted with the Indian systems, have adopted 
some form of Western realism, pragmatism, or Marxism. Among 
those who are acquainted with Indian thought the general tendency 
has been to search for, emphasize, and try to revive the realistic and 
dynamic trends in the ancient systems of their own. But even under 
these conditions the more prominent and maturer thinkers have pre- 
ferred to choose some form of Vedantic idealism purged of acosmism 
and inactivism than to espouse a full realistic and pluralistic theory of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika type. 
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In this connection we can mention the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, 
Educated in England, Aurobindo entered life as a college teacher, 
then became a revolutionary political leader in Bengal, and after some 
time retired from politics to the life of a recluse in Pondichéry, a 
French possession in South India. He has been living there for more 
than thirty years in perfect seclusion, in a herinitage which has grown 
into a large center for spiritual culture, like the asramas of the sages 
of ancient India. As a political worker he adopted the philosophy of 
the Gita, the philosophy of action without attachment and with self- 
surrender to the will of God. With it he has synthesized the idealism 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads and developed a dynamic philosophy 
closely resembling that of Saivism and Tantrism mentioned above. 
His views have recently been published in three fat volumes, entitled 
The Life Divine, which has suddenly brought this unprofessional sage- 
philosopher within the notice of official philosophy. We find in his 
work an important integral approach to Reality based not only on 
intellectual apprehension, but on a long life of realization and a 
spiritual technique for the uplift of the human race. 

His integral approach consists in holding (1) that while it is true 
that the finite is not the ultimate Reality (neti), it is also true that it 
is nothing but the expression of Reality (sarvam khalu idam brahma) ; 
(2) that both materialism which denies the spirit and asceticism 
which denies, and withdraws from, the material world are equally 
one-sided and untenable; (3) that change and permanence, force and 
existence, (sakti and siva), are both real; (4) that Brahma enjoys 
self-manifestation and expresses itself in all forms — matter, life, 
mind — and it includes all. “Brahman is in this world to represent 
itself in the values of life. Life exists in Brahman in order to discover 
Brahman in itself.... To fullfil God in life is man’s manhood.” By 
the creative force of God the world has evolved gradually through the 
successive stages of matter, plant, animal, and man. Mental conscious- 
ness is the highest faculty the ordinary man has attained to. It makes 
him feel his existence as a separate entity and gives him partial knowl- 
edge of and control over his body, life, and mind. But evolution cannot 
stop until man rises higher to the intuitive and immediate knowledge 
of God. 

God is the spirit that underlies his body, life, and mind and regulates 





® The Life Divine, I, 47. 
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them from within. Man is aware of the divine urge within him and, 
therefore, he tries to rise through religion to the Divine. The possi- 
bility and necessity of the divinization of man are testified to by all 
the great religions of the world. Any of these religions may be chosen 
by man, according to his temperament, for raising himself above 
ordinary mental consciousness to the supramental consciousness 
which would make him feel at one with the Divine, whose force has 
so long been unconsciously and semiconsciously pushing him from 
within to evolve higher and higher through the material, vital, and 
mental planes. Man is proud of his intellectual achievements. But 
these have not been able to give him peace and satisfaction; they 
have rather involved him in all kinds of crises which the present 
world has come to face. Through the intellect he has dimly and im- 
perfectly caught glimpses of the underlying unity and harmony of the 
world. But without an immediate intuitive identification of himself 
with the inner Reality underlying himself and the world, he cannot 
feel at one with the universe and harmonize his own interest com- 
pletely with that of the rest of the world; he cannot fully get over his 
limited ego and adjust it to others. 

With the attainment of his unity with the Lord seated in him and 
the universe, he can consciously share with the Lord the creative work 
of upward evolution. He can completely know, master, and guide his 
body, life, and mind, and also co-operate with God to hasten the 
evolution of other men to the level of supermen. This task of helping 
the human race to its inherent destiny is what Sri Aurobindo is said 
to be performing, though apparently his material body has remained 
confined, for decades, within a narrow space in his hermitage. This 
retreat has gradually been attracting a large number of persons of 
different religions, races, ar1 professions, all of whom are struggling 
for the spiritual uplift of the :selves and the human race by the spirit- 
ual method very briefly and untechnically described above. 

Aurobindo’s conception of the evolution of man to the Divine will 
remind us of Samuel Alexander’s view of emergent evolution leading 
to the Deity. But the great difference is that whereas Space-Time is 
the ultimate matrix for Alexander, God is so for Aurobindo; so that 
creation is really a process of the descent of God to ascend again — 
through matter, life, and mind — back to the conscious realization of 
His existence by man. Perfection is, therefore, attainable here, in this 
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very body, and is not an ever-receding goal, as has been thought by 
most Western thinkers. Creation is the free self-diffusion of the Divine 
Energy which can be self-concentrated and thus creation ended, as has 
been held by all Indian theists. The most striking thought in Auro- 
bindo is that of the duty of man to rise to the superhuman, divine 
level by cooperation with the creator and by the joint upward effort 
of the human race for the elevation of all its members. We may notice 
here a revival of the ideal of Bodhisattva which rejects the thought of 
individual liberation and strives for the liberation of all beings. 


From this warm humanistic thought we may now turn our attention 
to a rare type of abstruse metaphysics, based on trenchant logical 
analysis, that we find in the very few but profound writings of Profes- 
sor Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya.® In spite of his penetrating grasp 
of the fundamentals of European and Indian systems and his great 
metaphysical powers, Bhattacharya has always avoided publicity and 
even self-expression; and his fame is confined chiefly to a limited 
circle of students who have had intimate personal contact with him. 
Of Western thinkers Kant has influenced him more than anyone else 
and can throw much new light on many of his abstruse theories. Of 
the Indians, the Upanisadic teachers with their idea of different levels 
of consciousness leading to one Ultimate Reality, and the Jain think- 
ers with their theory of the manifoldness of truth, seem to have left 
an abiding impression on his thought. 

Like Gentile, Bhattacharya regards as ultimate not the world of 
objects nor the subject which is opposed to it, but the consciousness 
which transcends both, and without which neither the distinction nor 
the relation between these two would be possible. But this ultimate 
cannot be called a “reality,” a name which can be given by us to an 
object of knowledge, since the ultimate has just been shown not to be 
the latter. Being neither definite as an object of knowledge, nor 
definite as the subject of it, it may be regarded as the “Indefinite.” 
Plato’s negative matter, the Sunya of the Buddhists, the indeterminate 
will of Duns Scotus or Schopenhauer or Bergson, the unknowable of 
Kant and Spencer, and Hegel’s nonbeing are different approaches to 
the Indefinite. But most of them stop short of the Absolute Indefinite 





*See his personal statement in Contemporary Indian Philosophy, and his 
small book, The Subject as Freedum (Amalner, Bombay: Indian Institute of 
Philosophy). Most of his ideas are contained in stray papers. 
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by giving it a place among objects or reals and conceiving it as an un- 
knowable reality. But the unknowable cannot be treated as a reality. 
It is not even a thinkable. Thought of the absolute unknown is “not 
thought in the literal sense’; it is only a symbolic thought. The Ab- 
solute is at most known as unknown and therefore cannot be said to 
be known in the ordinary sense. Even the realist who is emphatic 
about the known being distinct from knowing is forced by his logic to 
admit knowing as other than the known, that is, as unknown and, 
therefore, as indefinite. 

Though the Indefinite thus eludes our grasp by refusing to be iden- 
tified with any object of sensation or thought, it always hovers around 
all positive experience as its unknown background, and we are thus 
negatively conscious of a beyond. Every definite content of awareness 
implies an outlying indefinite of which it is the embodiment and 
specification. So, in a sense, the Indefinite is also immanent in the 
definite. The boundary between the definite and the indefinite, as well 
as between the subjective and the objective, is not fixed but shifting. 
How or why the Indefinite breaks forth into the definite and takes 
form as object of knowledge is more than we can say; we can only 
note objects as they appear and are given. Objects are known by 
turning positive attention to them; we cannot know the Indefinite in 
this way (just as we cannot discover the darkness behind a searchlight 
by turning the light on it). It is only by the withdrawal of such atten- 
tion — by self-denying, negative attention —that the Indefinite can 
be felt. 

Corresponding to three stages of positive attention and one of nega- 
tive attention, there are four fundamentally different philosophical 
attitudes and schools. Positive attention which is fixed on objects 
alone breeds realism of the pan-objective kind ; that which alternates 
between objects and the subject as determined by their contrast gives 
rise to dualism ; that which simultaneously views the objects and the 
subject as a complex system generates a philosophy of the Hegelian 
type. But when all determinates, objective and subjective, are negated 
and attention is withdrawn from them as illusory, there ensues a 
reversal of positive attention into the negative kind, and the Indefinite, 
transcending the subject and the object, is realized as the truth. 
Monistic Vedanta exhibits this last type. As truth is that which is not 
negated, and the theory of negation corresponds to the different kinds 
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of attention, a different form of truth is revealed by each. Truth is thus 
found to be manifold, a view held by the Jain school. Differences 
among different schools of philosophy are, therefore, natural and 
inevitable. It is futile to try to reduce all to one type. The only 
legitimate criticism of a philosophical system is to examine its self- 
consistency with its basic standpoint. ; 

The foregoing ideas of the indefinite, negation, and truth are found 
in some of his early papers, and Bhattacharya develops them more or 
less in the same way in a later work, The Subject as Freedom, and in 
his personal statement, “The Concept of Philosophy,” in Contem- 
porary Indian Philosophy. We can only briefly state his major con- 
clusions here. 

He distinguishes four grades of consciousness — empirical thought, 
pure objective thought, spiritual thought, and transcendental thought 
(taking thought in the widest sense of “awareness’”’). When we deny 
an empirical object revealed by sense-perception as being illusory, 
there arises the awareness of a pure or self-subsistent object (which is 
before the mind, though not existing in space). The denial of even 
the pure object leaves us with the self-enjoying awareness of the 
subject (spirit), and the denial of this last again (e.g., in the self- 
effacement of the devotee before God) leaves us with the transcen- 
dental awareness. The empirical objects come within the province of 
science, while the proper business of philosophy is the analysis of the 
contents of the last three grades of consciousness. Here Bhattacharya 
resembles Kant and the modern logical positivists. The work of con- 
structing a synthetic view of the world is really not the business of 
philosophy; such construction is a kind of poetic imagination and 
yields no knowledge. Philosophy analyzes the contents which shine 
out in pure thought — the self-subsistent object, the enjoyed self, and 
the Absolute —and seeks to understand their meanings and inter- 
relate them in the form of judgments. These last are not, however, to 
be mistaken for existential judgments, since their contents do not 
claim existence like that of empirical objects. Here, again, we are 
reminded of Kant or Santayana. 

Spiritual progress is the gradual process of the realization of free- 
dom of the subject from the object, empirical and pure, and lastly even 
from subjectivity itself by the realization of the Absolute. The Ab- 
solute reveals itself either as Truth or as Freedom or as Beauty, and 
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there is a consequent differentiation of transcendental consciousness 
into three forms, knowing, willing, and feeling. There are consequen- 
tial differences in the types of philosophy and religion corresponding 
to these different self-revelations of the Absolute—all of which should 
be regarded as equally genuine. The quarrels among religions are, 
therefore, irreligious, just as those among philosophies are unjustified. 


With this diffident attempt to summarize a philosophy which 
strains understanding and requires explication rather than conden- 
sation, we must close our account of contemporary Indian philoso- 
phers. We have dwelt on the more persistent and dominant trends of 
thought. The more inquisitive reader is requested to refer to Con- 
temporary Indian Philosophy, The Proceedings of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress (founded in 1925), and The Philosophical Quar- 
terly!® for other recent developments in Indian thought." We shall 
now pass on to a brief account of the wider field of Indian thought, to 
see how India has been trying to readjust herself to modern times in 
the spheres of religion, literature, and politics, with the help of her 
philosophical outlook. 

With her inherent conviction (as already found in the Upanisads, 
the Gita, and modern thinkers) that religion should vary with the 
individual’s capacity and temperament, India has favored religious 
latitude and toleration. Proselytization by external force has never 
been recognized by any religious scripture. What is known now as 
Hinduism is a collective name for a variety of religious faiths found 
in India by foreigners who called the land Hind and the inhabitants 
Hindus. The word Hindu is most likely of Persian origin; it is not a 
Sanskrit word and is not found in any of the religious books. Hindu- 
ism as a collective creed was thrown, by contrast, into relief by the 
Mohammedanism of the Muslim conquerers during whose rule (ninth 
to sixteenth centuries) there was large-scale conversion. 

As a result of this aggression there was a long line of religious 
reformers among the Hindus who tried to reconcile Hinduism with 
Islam by emphasizing their common aspects. The ideas already con- 
tained in the ancient scriptures in favor of monotheism, a personal 
God, devotion, the symbolic nature of idol worship, the classification 





* Published by the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, Bombay. 
™ See also an article with this title by Prof. J. B. Pratt in the Journal of 
Philosophy (September 14, 1933). 
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of men by natural qualities rather than by hereditary castes, etc., were 
revived by the different religious saints and reformers like Ramanan- 
da, Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, Namadeva, Kabir, Nanak, and others. 
In course of time the Muslim rulers who made India their home also 
became influenced by the cultural atmosphere of the country and 
adopted an attitude of toleration and understanding. One of them, the 
Great Moghul Emperor, Akbar, took many practical steps to recon- 
cile the two faiths. 

With the advent of Christianity and the British in the seventeenth 
century there arose a fresh necessity for readjustment. The two most 
noteworthy indigenous religious movements which resulted from it 
are those of the Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj. The first of these 
was founded in 1828 by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who was a great 
scholar and social and political reformer of indomitable energy. He 
studied, in the original, many of the basic scriptures of Hinduism, 
Islam, Christianity, and other faiths, and incorporated the best ele- 
ments of all in his new faith, the main basis of which was a modernized 
and rationalized theistic form of the Upanisadic religion, the worship 
of Brahma in His personal aspect. It was mainly confined to enlight- 
ened Indians who had received Western education in India and 
abroad. The Arya Samaj was founded by Swami Dayananda (1824- 
1883), a recluse of great natural scholarship and a dynamic person- 
ality. On the one hand he opposed Islam and Christianity, and on the 
other idol worship, the caste system, and the Vedantic monism, Jain- 
ism, and Buddhism prevalent among the Hindus. He revived Vedic 
ritualism and monotheism, based on the philosophy of three funda- 
mental realities — God, soul, and nature. His movement spread far 
and wide in western and northern India, particularly among the non- 
Europeanized and backward classes, prevented the Hindus from con- 
version into other faiths and also reconverted some of the already 
converted, and gave birth to a network of educational institutions. 

The account of modern religious currents of India would be in- 
complete without any mention of the work of Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa (1834-1886) and his famous disciple Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902), who visited America and Europe and attracted great 
admiration from William James, Max Miiller, Romain Rolland, and 
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many others.’? Its special contribution is the revival, in life and in the 
service of humanity, of the philosophy of the monistic Vedanta of 
Sankara and the attempt to re-emphasize the unity of all religions. 
An illiterate temple priest, who had been initiated into the Tantric, 
Vaisnava, and Vedantic methods of spiritual discipline, Ramakrishna 
attained, by each, the desired goal as an orthodox Hindu. He then 
practiced with similar success the Islamic and Christian forms of wor- 
ship and realized ultimately that all paths lead unto God. He justified 
even the symbolic worship of God through an image as one of the 
possible methods. His plain but direct teachings arrested the attention 
of many educated persons whose doubts he would remove by very 
homely arguments and examples. Among them was Vivekananda, 
whose mind was assailed by agnostic and rationalistic doubts derived 
from his Western teachers. He accepted Ramakrishna as his master 
and devoted his life to the propagation of his ideas and the founding 
and the guiding of the Ramakrishna Mission for humanitarian service. 
He introduced into Hinduism the missionary zeal of Christianity, 
imparted to the monistic Vedanta a practical shape by emphasizing its 
positive aspect — that all is Brahma, and, therefore, that service of 
man as God (nara-narayan) is better than quiescent meditation. He 
has been a source of inspiration to the type of positive Vedanta which 
we find in philosophers like Radhakrishnan and Aurobindo, to the 
many religious orders and institutions now engaged in social service 
and propagation of Hindu ideas at home and abroad, and even to 
political workers like Aurobindo, Subhas Bose, and Mahatma Gandhi 
who made, in different ways, a religion of practical politics. 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), the famous poet of India, was 
also one of the foremost leaders of Indian renascence in art, music, 
dance, and literature. He used his great genius, for about half a cen- 
tury, in fostering the spiritual and political revival of India and de- 
voted his life to the establishment and development of a cultural and 
educational center, the Vishvabharati,!* with international ideals. But 
his long life of many-sided creative activity was an expression of the 
Upanisadic philosophy which he imbibed as a child in the holy com- 
panionship of his sage father Devendranath Tagore, a leader of the 





*See The Cultural Heritage of India (Belur, Calcutta: Ramakrishna Cen- 
tenary Publication). 3 vols. 
* At Santiniketan, West Bengal. 
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Brahma Samaj. His early education in England and close friendship 
with some humanitarian Christians and other kindred souls of the 
West left a permanent impression on his mind and work. His ideal 
was the combination of Western science and practical efficiency with 
the spiritual heritage of the East. 


His nationalism was opposed to any form of geographical patriot- 
ism. “The civilization of ancient Greece was nurtured within city 
walls.”” It begot the habit of “securing all conquests by fortifying 
them,” and it bred a spirit of self-centered isolation and “suspicion of 
whatever is beyond the barriers.” But the civilization’ of the Indian 
Aryans, nurtured in the lap of nature, in forest cottages under the 
open sky, enlarged their consciousness. The “Indian mind never has 
any hesitation in acknowledging its kinship with nature, its unbroken 
relation with all.” The West has made marvelous achievements in 
science. But the ultimate motive has been to conquer nature in order 
to secure wealth and enjoyment even at the cost of other men. But 
the Upanisadic philosophy of India has taught her that wealth and 
other objects of desire are not to be desired for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the self which seeks satisfaction through them; and that 
man should try to be one with the Eternal, Universal Self that runs 
through the whole of nature and man. India’s heart has tried to keep 
this ideal aloft even in the days of her material prosperity, and some- 
times she has had to pay dearly for it. 


Rabindranath was temperamentally opposed to puritanism, asceti- 
cism, and impersonal absolutism. He rather chose to emphasize, like 
the Vaisnava, those aspects of the Upanisads which taught that the 
finites were created by the Infinite out of its own endless joy and 
love, and they are, therefore, not illusory but real. Beauty in nature 
and man is nothing but the expression of the Spirit which is the 
hidden center of all attraction. “Beauty is his wooing of our heart.” 
Art in its genuine form is also the self-expression of the spirit in man 
which overflows the limitations of utility. All evils and pains are the 
marks of “want of adjustment of our individual self to our universal 
self’; they should stimulate us to rise above narrow selfishness and 
find our unity with the Universal, the supreme perfection and joy. If 
man is imbued with the spirit of the unity of his self with that of 
nature and of other men, he can realize it in action, in love, in art, and 
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religion. His life becomes joy and harmony in every sphere.!* This is 
the message of India’s saints and seers to the universe, to all “sons of 
Immortality,” heirs to “Infinite Joy.” 

This message, repeated again and again by Vivekananda, Tagore, 
Radhakrishnan, Aurobindo, and others, would have remained a 
philosopher’s Utopia or a poet’s fancy but for its translation into 
practical politics by Mahatma (Great-souled) Gandhi (1869-1948), 
whose recent loss India has mourned with unprecedented sorrow and 
pride. Before he entered Indian politics (about 1917), the struggle 
for political freedom was inspired by the examples of the French 
Revolution, American Independence, the Italian Republic, and the 
phenomenal rise of westernized Japan. The Indian examples of the 
military heroism of the Rajputs, the Marhattas, the Sikhs, and others 
added strength to these foreign ideals. India’s downfall was regarded 
as a demonstration of the truth that high moral and philosophical 
ideals should not be allowed to meddle with practical politics. Con- 
stitutional agitation, terrorist organization, political assassination, and 
the like were, therefore, adopted as the only sane methods of lib- 
eration. But through Gandhi India’s old philosophy reasserted itself. 
How little would India gain if she lost her soul to gain political free- 
dom! “There is no wall of separation between means and end.” “The 
bad means corrupt the end.” “Violent means (in politics) will give 
violent swaraj (self-rule). That would be a menace to the world and 
to India herself.” India should gain freedom by the same method 
which would take herself and the world nearer the spiritual goal of 
mankind — the unity of man with man and with the rest of existence, 
through love born of the love of God in whom all move and have 
their being. 

“God is truth,” (Satyam), as the Upanisad says. Love of God, 
therefore, demands love of truth in every sphere of life, and even in 
politics there should be no room for the soul-killing art of falsehood 
and duplicity which thrive in the name of diplomacy. If you remember 
that God or the Universal Soul resides in the soul of every man you 
can neither deceive him nor injure him. Love is the only method of 
dealing with him. But if he happens to be your enemy, if the God in 
him has been lulled to sleep by ignorance, hatred, passions, and greed, 





“For Tagore’s philosophy, see Radhakrishnan, The Philosophy of Rabin- 
dranath ; and Tagore’s own works: Sadhana; Personality; Religion of Man, etc. 
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you can rouse Him not by violence and hatred which only start a 
widening circle of similar reactions, but by increasing your love, re- 
moving your own vices, and suffering for him until His heart melts 
and he wakes up. 

The teachings of Buddha and Christ, as also of the Jainas, require 
us to return love for hate, overcome vice by virtue. For the attainment 
of God, the Truth, we must practice, in individual, political, and inter- 
national life, truthfulness (satya), nonviolence (ahimsa), which entails 
universal love, and self-control (brahmacharya) without which 
neither truth nor love can be maintained. Following this philosophy 
and ethics in life, every individual can bring about his own salvation, 
as well as that of mankind. There should be no wall between private 
morality and public morality. 


In the light of this philosophy Mahatma Gandhi analyzed the heart 
of subjugated India to find out the vices which tempted and perpetu- 
ated foreign rule. The chief vices were found to be want of communal 
harmony, backwardness of women and the depressed classes, eco- 
nomic dependence on foreign lands in respect of the basic needs of 
food and clothing, and the want of a system of education suited to the 
condition of the country. For the removal of all these, and connected 
vices found by self-analysis, Mahatma Gandhi started a number of 
organizations which he ran for about thirty years with the help of 
thousands of selfless workers. Along with social and economic work 
he also led successive nonviolent political campaigns, such as non- 
cooperation with the rulers, disobedience of morally unjustifiable 
laws, general strikes, etc. Though the sruggle did not fully reach the 
ideal of moral purity demanded by him, yet it enabled millions of men 
and women to develop the nonviolent heroism of suffering persecution 
without anger and fear. It did not fail to melt and change even the 
hearts of the British rulers who quit India in 1947. 

As political freedom was for him only a milestone on the journey 
of the individual and the nation to spiritual perfection, he carried on 
his mission of love and service in course of which he sacrificed his 
body (in January, 1948), like Socrates and Christ, for the good of 
humanity. 


III. INprA’s CONTRIBUTION TO WorLD PHILOSOPHY 


In order to show what contribution modern Indian philosophy can 
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make to world philosophy we have taken the reader rapidly through a 
period of about five thousand years — from the Vedas to Mahatma 
Gandhi. Our intention has been to throw into relief the deeper and 
more pervasive forces in Indian thought which have persisted till 
today through changing conditions and can, therefore, be regarded as 
more truly representative of the basic Indian mind. The adoption of 
this method has automatically kept out of view stray and casual ten- 
dencies which may be found here and there and now and then, but 
which cannot yet be regarded as being either common or abiding. 

We have shown how the West has influenced India in the reshaping 
of her ancient philosophy to suit the stress of modern conditions, and 
how as a result there has evolved, in different directions, a synthesis 
of Indian and Western tendencies. Western dynamism, realism, and 
secularism have proved a corrective to Indian thought, which degen- 
erated during the past few centuries towards quietism, acosmism, and 
defeatism. But even in her recovery from these undesirable tendencies 
India has not merely copied the West, but has retained her basic 
peculiarities. We have, therefore, today different attempts to combine 
realism with idealism, dynamism with pacifism, secular interest with 
spiritual ideals, and activity with detachment. 

The main trends of Indian thought which deserve special attention 
at this critical age of our planet are (1) its attempt to base philosophy 
on all aspects of experience and not simply on sense experience; (2) 
its practical insistence that philosophy is for life and must be lived in 
all its spheres, private, social, and international; (3) its emphasis on 
the necessity of controlling the body and mind, the necessity of moral 
purity and meditation, to make philosophical truths effective in life; 
(4) its recognition of the fundamental unity of all beings, particularly 
mankind, and the consequent consciousness that our moral or religious 
duties are toward all, and not simply to the members of our own 
group, country, or race; (5) its conviction that the Ultimate Reality 
manifests itself, or can be conceived, in different ways, and conse- 
quently that there are divergent paths to perfection any one of which 
can be adopted in accordance with one’s inner inclination; (6) its 
belief that political freedom and material progress are necessary, but 
only as means to ultimate spiritual peace and perfection, so that they 
should be attained in ways not detrimental to the latter ; and lastly (7) 
its contention that the ultimate aim of every individual should be to 
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perfect himself with a view to raising the world to perfection. 

If it is felt that these ideas are not the monopoly of India but can 
be found also in the greatest teachers of all countries and times, it will 
only mean, what India has always believed, that there is a bedrock 
of human unity behind the superficial diversities of time and place, 
and that the greatest persons of many lands have often penetrated to 
it. It should be the duty of modern philosphers — persons with the 
widest outlook and the deepest insight — to discover this, our common 
human heritage, and try to mold their own lives and thereby those of 
others around them in the light of these basic truths. It is only by this 
process that we can achieve one world based on the gradual progress 
of all humanity. 

Philosophy, of even the most catholic kind, if confined to mere 
intellectual discussion, will remain a helpless spectator of war, in- 
trigue, and devastation repeatedly carried on by persons with narrow 
outlooks and uncontrolled passions. 


DHIRENDRA MOHAN DATTA 
Patna College, 
Patna, India 
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HOW FAR TO THE LAND OF YOGA? 
AN EXPERIMENT IN 
UNDERSTANDING 


N THE PREFACE (1934) to the reprint of his anthology, Y oga- 

vasistha and Modern Thought; B. L. Atreya of the Benares 
Hindu University asserts that “it is wrong to believe that the East 
and the West. . .differ fundamentally in their outlook on Life and the 
World” and expresses the hope that a perusal of his work will help 
the reader to get rid of the superstition expressed in Kipling’s famous 
line about the unbridgeable gulf between East and West —a super- 
stition which “has to be cast aside before we can hope to build a 
Common World of Culture which is the crying need of the time.” 
And toward the conclusion of his essay, Philosophy and Theosophy,” 
he assures us that “there is no reason why Indian and Western 
philosophies should not unite to bring forth a better progeny,” as he 
undertakes to show here and elsewhere in his writings. 

All of this is very heartening to one who, like myself, deems the 
meeting of minds between India and the West eminently desirable but 
has hitherto supposed that Kipling’s line expresses something more 
substantial than a mere superstition. I therefore gladly decided to 
hear Atreya out. Accepting him for the nonce as the spokesman of the 
Indian way of thinking, I determined to follow him through as far as 
I could and, if at any point I found the going difficult, seriously to 
inquire concerning the source of my difficulty. It has seemed not in- 
appropriate to include in this symposium a report on my experiment. 





* Originally printed in the Benares Hindu University Magazine, new ser. 
XXXV, nos. 1 and 2. 

* Reprinted from Part III of the collective volume, Where Theosophy and 
Science Meet (ed. D. D. Kanga; Madras, India: The Adyar Library Associ- 
ation, 1939). Except as otherwise indicated, my quotations from Professor Atreya 
are abstracted from this essay. 
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The report is divided into three sections. The first two of these are 
primarily expository of views, as expressed in his writings which are 
available to me, on the problems of system and fact. Here the arrange- 
ment of material is my own, but the exposition has been safeguarded 
by liberal quotations from my guide or by close paraphrases of his 
language; though many of the nuances of his thought have been 
omitted, some no doubt from failure to understand, the attempt has 
been made to report him faithfully on the points covered. The con- 
cluding section is designed to sharpen some of the fundamental issues 
in controversy. 

As Datta informs us in the paper contributed by him to this sym- 
posium, Indian systems are “ways of moulding life in different per- 
spectives” as well as theoretical discussions ; and he intimates that the 
practical motive is the dominant one. Atreya also directs attention to 
this emphasis, and much of what he has to say on his awn account 
runs to ground in it. But my present concern is with the theoretical 
issues exclusively. In fixing attention upon them I am assuming that 
the discussion deals with what is fundamentel, so far at least as 
philosophy is concerned, and I think this assumption is not alien to 
the genius of Atreya’s argument. 


I 


He begins his discussion of philosophy and theosophy with state- 
ments about science, religion, and philosophy not essentially different 
from what Western writers have said. Science, we are told, “is a ra- 
tional and systematized knowledge of the world based on careful and, 
as far as possible, controlled observation of facts of sensory experi- 
ence.” The primary aim of religion is said to be “not to offer a world- 
view, but to bring emotional satisfaction, redemption, salvation or per- 
fection of the individual”; religion is “more of a personal and emo- 
tional attitude, a feeling of reverence and worship, a tendency to 
propitiate in order to be helped and redeemed, than a strictly logical 
and objective inquiry into the nature of the universe.” And philosophy 
is said to be “not actuated by any other motive than the desire to know. 
Its goal is truth, its guide is reason, and its field of investigation is 
experience of all possible kinds and levels.” Later on in the discussion, 
however, we find the following important passage : 
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Unlike the West, in India, science, religion and philosophy have never flour- 
ished in isolation from one another. Each has grown and developed by friendly 
criticism and cooperation from others, with the consequence that there has never 
been a serious conflict among them, and each has been enriched by the contribu- 
tion of others. Here every religion has a philosophical aspect, every science a 
religious sanction and philosophic start, and every philosophy a religious attitude 
and practical bearing. Here no religion hopes to thrive unless it is rational and 
capable of bearing good practical results, no philosophy is accepted unless it sat- 
isfies religious and moral demands and is capable of being verified by experience, 
and no science is studied unless it promises to be conducive to the realization of 
the summum bonum of life. 


And, from the standpoint of the Westerner, all of this raises an im- 
portant question. 

How can these two sets of assertions about science, religion, and 
philosophy be reconciled? How can one consistently speak of a 
“religious sanction” of science and a “philosophical aspect” of religion 
and a “religious attitude” of philosophy, if science is to be taken as a 
body of rationally warranted knowledge based on sensory experience, 
and religion is identified with an emotional attitude of reverence and 
worship oriented toward redemption, and philosophy is motivated 
solely by the desire to know with reason as its guide and truth as its 
goal? 

I suspect that Atreya would seek the resolution of this difficulty in 
his conception of ideal philosophy as distinguished from historical 
philosophical systems. The description of that philosophy is stated as 
follows: 


An ideal philosophical hypothesis must admit the claims of all demands of our 
life — intellectual, emotional and active. It must take note of all types of experi- 
ence — waking, dream, sleep and those moments of conscious forgetfulness which 
we experience when we are merged in the contemplation of the beautiful, the 
true and the good; no less than these, of the mystic experience which has always 
been reported by some throughout the history of the world. It must be a grand 
synthesis of all the positive doctrines of all the philosopkers of the world, of all 
religions, of all discoveries of science; for, we must remember that all the great 
thinkers, whether in science, religion or philosophy, have taken note of some 
such aspects of the Reality as cannot be denied to belong to it, and, so, should 
not be denied a place in the ideal philosophy, no matter if they are transcended 
and transmuted in the Reality as a whule.* 


Thus, the ideal philosophy is to incorporate all historical philosophies 
and religions and sciences ; and when this shall have been done, pre- 
sumably no discrepancies among the sundry doctrines will remain. 





*The Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy, 2d ed. (1939), p. 154. 
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Consequently, in the “grand synthesis” science will have achieved its 
religious sanction, religion will have attained its philosophical aspect, 
and philosophy will have disclosed its religious attitude. 


But the question now arises concerning the method by which this 
“grand synthesis” may be attained and the sense in which the method 
may be called rational. Clearly, the synthesis is to be very comprehen- 
sive in its scope and catholic in its receptivity ; in it is to be gathered 
up “all the positive doctrines of all the philosophers of the world, of all 
religions, of all discoveries of science.” And the question is how this 
can be rationally done. On the face of it, the synthesis looks like an 
aggregation or collection of sundry ideas and doctrines rather than a 
systemic arrangement of such ideas and doctrines within an order 
generated by application of the principle of noncontradiction and the 
logical adjudication of varying truth claims. Nevertheless, the asser- 
tion remains that the ideal philosophy “is the most comprehensive 
scheme of concepts prepared under the guidance of Reason.” 

The way out of this difficulty is apparently supposed to lie in the 
further description of philosophy which Atreya gives us in his mono- 
graph on philosophy and theosophy : 

In India, philosophy is more than a disinterested pursuit of knowledge of the 
Reality as a whole. It is a darshana or vision of the Reality. Being a darshana 
or view of the Reality, every philosopher views it from a certain stage or level 
which he occupies by virtue of his spiritual evolution. At every higher stage of 
spiritual evolution there is more extensive and better vision of the Reality than 
at the lower. One vision (darshana) differs from another, not because the 
Reality as such is different, but because it is viewed from a different level, 
height or storey of the tower of spiritual evolution. As the same landscape pre- 


sents different views from different heights or angles, so does the Reality to 
different philosophers who differ in their intellectual and intuitive capacities. 


From this statement I infer that the ideal philosophy would be the 
vision of reality obtained from the topmost story of “the tower of 
spiritual evolution,” and the ideal philosopher would be the one whose 
“intellectual and intuitive capacities’ would be in some important 
sense absolute. And one might go on from this to say that the darshana 
gained by the ideal philosopher would somehow include the visions 
of reality obtained on the lower stories of the tower and thus would 
be the all-comprehensive synthesis desiderated. But the question still 
remains concerning the sense in which such a vision could be called an 
achievement of reason. 
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In last analysis, the answer to this question seems to be simply that 
the vision is so called only in a sense of reason radically different from 
that attributed to the word by Western thinkers. Clearly, the ideas 
and doctrines to be included are not ordered by analysis and inference ; 
otherwise, some at least of the positive doctrines held by philosophers 
and religionists and scientists would have to be excluded since there 
are obvious contradictions among them. The implication seems to be 
that they are ordered in terms of their moral claims — with reference, 
that is, to the “height or storey of the tower of spiritual evolution” 
from which they are ideally (intuitively?) apprehended. But by what 
measuring rod it may be determined that one such story is higher or 
lower than another is nowhere disclosed. Atreya seems confident that 
the knowledge which science supplies will not serve, not only because 
such knowledge is piecemeal and fragmentary but also because it is 
derived from merely logical considerations about observed data; and 
he definitely abjures orthodoxy in religion as a way of escape from 
the impending chaos of ideas and doctrines. The sole remaining alter- 
native is that the ideal philosophy must supply the criterion in its 
final darshana. But what can be said positively concerning this re- 
mains obscure. It is not very helpful to be told that “Reason is the 
higher sense through which we vaguely but really perceive the form 
of the Self, but not the content which will be known only when the 
mystic experience has dawned.” This content, which presumably is 
the Reality, is precisely what is at issue and, unfortunately for the 
average Westerner, in the brilliant light of the mystic experience 
symbols seem to become diaphanous and language, consequently, to 
fail and reason to disappear. And, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, Atreya says nothing elsewhere more definite on this important 
point. 


He leaves his reader in no doubt, however, concerning the stability 
of the “grand synthesis” once it is attained. The drag of facts cannot 


threaten it, since it is indifferently receptive to whatever facts there 
are: 


An ideal philosophy should not be upset by any fact of the universe. Every 
fact of the world, every aspect of life, every content of experience, should at 
once fit in the moulds of the true philosophy without breaking them. Its doctrines 
should not be upset by any new discovery of facts in Nature or by intuitions 
within. On the other hand, the doctrines of a true philosophy should rather be 
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more and more justified and verified as scientific, occult, or mystic knowledge 
advances further and further.‘ 

But all of this is but another proof that the reason which is re- 
sponsible for the ideal philosophy is also quite alien to the Western 
mind. That philosophical synthesis should sit thus loose to fact seems 
to Atreya nothing against it; on the contrary, he seems to suppose 
that it is thereby given a stability not otherwise possible, but 
indispensable. To the average Westerner, however, the matter will 
doubtless appear in a very different light: the ideal philosophy will 
look like an abstraction without solid foundation, and its “grand 
synthesis” will seem to have achieved a catholicity embracing even 
the most various winds of doctrine only at the price of predetermining 
fact by appeal to theory. And what is at issue here is quite founda- 
tional: it is nothing less than the concept of system —— reason as infer- 
ence versus Reason as darshana. 


II 


Atreya’s treatment of the problem of fact, turning now to that, is 
only by indirection. Even so, however, it is illuminating as. indicative 
of another important difference between the way of thinking repre- 
sented by him and that of the West. From it one gathers that the 
attitude towards fact is much more generous and less circumspect on 
the one side than on the other. 

A convenient point of departure is the list of eight general ideas of 
Indian philosophy which, according to Atreya, Western philosophy 
must incorporate if its categorial equipment is to be adequate. These 
ideas are: Yoga, the Fourfold Being of Man, Thoroughgoing Corre- 
spondence of Principles in Man and Nature, the Law of Karma, the 
Doctrine of Reincarnation, Avataras and Rishis, Possibility of Attain- 
ment of Perfection, and God as a Limited Form of the Absolute. 
These basic ideas of Indian philosophy, though formulated long ago, 
“are still alive and not only govern the thought and life of a large 
population of the East but have also begun to invade Western 
thought.” And the suggestion is that, if Indian and Western philoso- 
phies are to unite “and bring forth a better progeny,” these ideas and 
doctrines should be further incorporated in our Western mode of 
thought. 





*Tbid., p. 153. 
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For the benefit of the uninitiated, Atreya describes these eight ideas 
and doctrines as follows: 


1. Yoga is the twofold doctrine that (a) we ought to live in accordance with 
our intellectual convictions, and (b) unless we do we cannot philosophize prop- 
erly. We ought thus to live, “otherwise there is no use of philosophy in life.” 
Failure thus to live renders one incapable of knowing reality fully: “No one can 
have a vision of higher principles of life who is interested in the lower things, 
or lives a life of uncontrolled passion. Moral and psychological fitness is the first 
prerequisite of a philosopher.” 

2. The Fourfold Being of Man is the doctrine that man exists in four states, 
namely, waking, dream, dreamless sleep, and Turiya. No description of this last 
state is given in the immediate context; but I assume it is that described in the 
Yogavasistha as the state “in which there is no discrimination of the ego and the 
non-ego, of being and non-being, which is a state of pure and balanced indif- 
ference’ —a state “experienced when the ego is transcended, equilibrium at- 
tained, and the mind is brought to rest.’*® I assume, further, that this is the state 
which is the fifth stage in the sevenfold path revealed in the Yogavasistha and, 
thus, only two steps removed from “the last door which opens into the unspeak- 
able Nirvana.” In making these assumptions I am running beyond the strict 
record, however, and may well be mistaken. 

3. According to the doctrine of Thoroughgoing Correspondence of Principles 
in Man and Nature, man is to be regarded as the product of nature, and nature 
is to be regarded as the matrix of man. There is no “principle, aspect or quality 
in man which is not already potentially present in nature.” Since “the product, 
effect or part can never be greater or richer than the source, cause or whole,” 
it follows that “whatever exists in the Microcosm (pinda) must exist in the 
Macrocosm (Brahmanda).” 

4. The Law of Karma makes us responsible for all that we are, and there is 
nothing irrational in it: “If the individuals are free and responsible agents, and 
if the Universe is governed by inexorable laws, as many a thinker would admit, 
there is no reason why every individual should not reap what he sows, in this 
life and in the life hereafter, in case there is survival after death.” 

5. The Doctrine of Reincarnation is rendered highly probable by the law of 
Karma, and it is also empirically helpful: “If there is a Law of Karma and if 
personality survives death, then there is every possibility of Reincarnation. This 
doctrine explains many a fact which is inexplicable in any other way. It solves 
many a mystery which no other theory does.” 

6. Among the facts explicable by the Doctrine of Reincarnation is the appear- 
ance among men of great heroes, saints, and teachers. These are Avataras and 
Rishis. According to modern science, geniuses are freaks of nature; according to 
Indian sages, however, they are “more highly evolved personalities descending 
down (avatara) from some higher worlds or planes to this earth of ours for 
the purpose of advancing the evolution of humanity to higher stages, of giving 
new truth to us, or of setting an example of a higher life for us.” 

7. The Possibility of Attainment of Perfection is embedded in the universal 
desire for perfection, and in the structure of the world: “If the world is spiritual 





° Yogavasistha and Modern Thought, p. 48. 
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in nature, if every individual is free and responsible for his own status in the 
world, if the progress achieved by the individual is not undone by death, and if 
now and then teachers and guides come down from higher worlds for our guid- 
ance, it is not inconceivable that every individual is capable of attaining the 
highest possible perfection in the course of time. There is no doubt that there is 
a deep desire in every heart to be perfect.” 


8. God as a Limited Form of the Absolute: “The Power that creates, guides, 
controls and dissolves the Cosmos is called God. According to Indian philosophy 
...this power is not the Highest and the Ultimate Reality. It is only a limited 
Form of the Absolute Reality, meant for the purpose of creating, preserving 
and breaking a Cosmos. In the Absolute Being, which is in and above all its 
limited manifestations, countless such Gods rise and fall every moment.” This 
rise and fall of Gods entails the rise and fall of the worlds they create, each of 
which “is a limited and temporary product of the eternal playful activity going 
on within the Absolute.” But none of the tumult affects the eternal calm of the 
Absolute “which as such is above all disturbance, change or decay.” The Ab- 
solute cannot be further described, however, since “all of our terms are relative.” 

I have thought it worth while to repeat thus in detail Atreya’s ac- 
count of these eight ideas and doctrines of Indian thought, because 
of the importance he attributes to them in connection with the problem 
of the meeting of minds between Indian and Western philosophers. 
What he seems to be suggesting is that this meeting of minds will 
take place if, and only if, Western thinkers will learn to appropriate 
and make use of these tools. It is therefore essential to the present 
purpose that the tools in question be adequately understood and 
appraised. 

It is not difficult, I think, to understand what in general is said 
about these ideas and doctrines; but the reasons why they should be 
appropriated and used in intellectual pursuits are by no means clear. 
It is evident that they are oriented toward problems with which 
Western philosophers, too, are seriously concerned — the problems, 
namely, of the continuity and uniformity of nature, the temporal and 
the eternal, mind and self-consciousness, reason and reasoning, in- 
tellectual and moral integrity, the rights and duties of conduct, the 
nature and conservation of value. But the intellectual tools commonly 
employed by Western thinkers in their efforts to wrestle with these 
problems are in important respects different from Atreya’s list of 
eight, which seem both alien and arbitrary. Why the difference? In 
last analysis, apparently, it stems from different views about the 
relevant facts. 


Atreya seems to suggest that the doctrine of the Fourfold Being of 
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Man is here foundational. If man’s nature is properly described, it 
seems to be said in effect, then the other ideas and doctrines listed 
above follow of necessity. But a proper description of man’s nature 
must take into account and give appropriate emphasis to each of the 
four states of man’s existence, namely, the waking state, the dream 
state, the state of dreamless sleep, and Turiya (whatever in the end 
that turns out to be). “Only a careful and systematic study of our 
experience in these four states can give us a correct notion of our- 
selves’ — and also, I infer, of our world. 

The first broad area of the waking state is, of course, the familiar 
one of sense experience. In this area are found the facts, commonly 
called facts of nature, with which the several natural sciences are 
concerned and on which they build. These, it is said, are the facts 
which are dear to the “practical man” and which underlie the “mech- 
anistic civilization” threatening nowadays to crash so disastrously 
about our heads. But it must not be forgotten that in this area there 
are “imperceptible entities and facts which are beyond the capacity of 
sense-observation, even when it is highly aided by the finest instru- 
ments ever invented.” Prominent among such entities are the facts 
exhibited in moral experience ; and central here are the inner craving 
to attain perfection, “‘to realize complete and unrestricted freedom,” 
and the intuition of this freedom. These facts are said, in The Yoga- 
vasistha and Its Philosophy, to be even crucial for the final reckoning : 
“If any philosophy baffles and disappoints us in obtaining full satis- 
faction of the innermost cravings of our heart by showing that they 
are illusions and false hopes, it is the philosophy that is to be given 
up and not the desire that goads us to perfection.’”® 

I gather, by the way, that it is precisely this necessity of shaping 
the world to our heart’s desire for freedom and perfection which 
entails not only the Possibility of Attainment of Perfection but also 
the Law of Karma and the Doctrine of Reincarnation. For it is writ- 
ten in the context of the passage above: © 


To the Indian mind it looks irrational that anybody should finish his career 
of existence without his desires having all been satisfied, and that an individual 
should come into existence without his having willed it so, without his having 
deserved to come as a result of his own free activity, unless the universe be 
irrational at the root. But if the universe is irrational in its constitution, we 
have but to bid a good adieu to all philosophizing. 





*The Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy, 2d ed. (1939), p. 187. 
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And I gather further, from the same context, that this necessity pre- 
supposes the doctrine of Yoga; for only he who leads a life of purity 
and is in moral travail, it appears, is able to intuit the world as being 
so constituted that the attainment of perfection is a genuine possibility 
for every moral agent. 

Again, and closely connected with the facts of moral experience, 
there are the facts of religious experience. And these are important for 
intellectual construction. It is admitted, indeed, that “the world in 
which religious people have always lived and preferred to live has 
been more or less an imaginary world of their own creation rather 
than the world of facts and realities.” But it is also urged that religious 
phenomena are themselves facts which “have to be reckoned with and 
understood” and that the deep religious aspirations of mankind “must 
find a proper place and explanation in a comprehensive world-view.” 
These aspirations are presumably an aspect of the desire for freedom. 

Beyond normal waking experience are the realms of dreams and 
dreamless sleep and Turiya. Westerners are not generally disposed to 
fish in these waters, and those who do are commonly supposed to be 
fishing in muddy pools and are themselves somewhat apologetic for 
doing so— though perhaps not so apologetic as they once were. One 
gets the impression, however, that Atreya thinks thes¢ realms are 
especially promising. 

In the first place, here are to be found mystic phenomena, “experi- 
ences of beings or realities through some other means than the or- 
dinary perceptive processes or the reason,” which are very important 
for philosophical construction. These ‘“‘are also facts of experience, 
and philosophy as a comprehensive and rational interpretation of the 
entire experience cannot afford to neglect them.” It is true, indeed, 
that “in themselves mystic experiences are fragmentary, incoherent, 
and unsystematic. They require the genius of philosophy to be syn- 
thesized and correlated with other facts of experience.” But they 
must be so synthesized and correlated in any world view which can 
claim to be intellectually adequate. Philosophy cannot be identified 
with mysticism, but mystic phenomena “are great assets for phil- 
osophy.” 

Equally, if not more, important is another set of facts in this twi- 
light zone. These are the supernormal factors in human personality, 
such as: miraculous cures and supernormal control over the body; 
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exteriorization of motivity and telekinetic phenomena; the aura and 
the astral body ; materialization and ectoplasm; crystal gazing, auto- 
matic writing and automatic speaking; supernormal cognition, or 
what our own J. B. Rhine calls extrasensory perception ; and remin- 
iscences of past lives. In his presidential address before the Section of 
Psychology and Educational Science of the Thirtieth Indian Science 
Congress at Calcutta in January, 1943, Atreya laid special stress on 
the philosophical importance of these matters. He admits that careful 
scrutiny by trained scientists, especially trained psychologists, is nec- 
essary here before factual claims can be certified ; but he is apparently 
convinced that most of such claims can pass scrutiny and must be 
accredited. He asserts that the time has come when supernormal 
psychology deserves to be given recognition as a branch of psychology 
on a par with other accepted subdivisons of the science. And, so far as 
the intellectual union of Indian and Western philosophy is concerned, 
he places supernormal psychology in the strategic position: “It is this 
science alone, among all sciences, that promises to bridge the wide 
gulf existing to-day between the outlooks of the modern West and the 
ancient East — the land of Yoga or realization of the potentialities of 
the Psyche.” Already, in his essay on “Philosophy and Theosophy,” 
he had referred to the findings of the Society for Psychical Research 
as being “‘as important to a philosopher as those of physics and chem- 
istry, if not more so.” 

And just here, I venture to suggest, is to be found one fundamental 
difference (perhaps, in the end, the fundamental difference) between 
the way of thinking represented by Atreya and that of the West. That 
many quaint and curious items abound in the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research we of the West do not doubt, of course, 
but this is about the last place we would be inclined to look for firm 
facts of positive import for our intellectual construction; certainly, 
we would hesitate to admit that the “findings” here disclosed are as 
important as are those of physics or chemistry or any other study 
carried out in the spotlight of consciousness. And the difference here 
is crucial. We are prone to seek our facts in the realm of “clear and 
distinct conception,” whereas Atreya suggests that we should look in 
what seem to us dark and hidden corners, the penumbral aspects of 
experience ; in terms of the doctrine of the Fourfold Being of Man, 
we are inclined to emphasize one end of the series of states of exist- 
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ence and he the other in the search for facts. And the unfortunate con- 
sequence is that our most significant facts are apparently of only sec- 
ondary philosophical importance to him, and his seem to us at best 
dubious and problematic. 

Nor is Atreya unaware of this crucial difference of emphasis. 
Western thinkers, he urges, have yet to learn the elementary truth 
that “a view of life based on the study of man in the waking state 
alone is bound to be fragmentary and unsatisfactory” and that “only 
a careful and systematic study of our experience in these four states 
can give us a correct notion of ourselves” — and consequently, of our 
world. 


III 


On the basis of the preceding remarks, assuming that Atreya has 
been correctly reported in them and that he represents the Indian way 
of thinking, I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the senti- 
ment expressed in Kipling’s line about East and West is in any event 
not a mere superstition so far as the relationship between Indian and 
Western thought is concerned. On the contrary, as Atreya admits in 
his presidential address, there is a “wide gulf” existing between the 
two outlooks which needs to be bridged. And the question is how 
this can be done. The following comments may serve to indicate what 
would seem to be some of the fundamental logical issues involved 
and to suggest some of the steps that need to be taken on both sides 
in order to resolve them. Because of limitations of space, only general 
principles can here be considered. 

In the forefront of his anthology, Yogavasistha and Modern 
Thought, Atreya sets a quotation from a book by John Woodroffe 
titled, The World as Power — Reality. The quotation is as follows: 
“An examination of the Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows that it is, in 
important respects, in conformity with the most advanced scientific 
and philosophic thought of the West and where it is not so, it is the 
science which will go to Vedanta and not the reverse.” Though 
Atreya does not explicit!y adopt this quotation as expressing his own 
view of the matter, there can be little doubt that it does. Throughout 
The Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy, for example, hints are liberally 
scattered to the general effect that as Western thought progressively 
approaches intellectual maturity it will also and thereby more and 
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more nearly approximate the wisdom of the ancient East. And the 
above list of eight ideas and doctrines, said to be basic in Indian 
thought and needed by Western thought, reads like a tolerably com- 
plete inventory of the fundamentals of the Doctrine; if they were 
incorporated into Western thought, as urged, apparently little of 
importance in the Doctrine would be left out. From all of which it 
appears to follow that East and West will meet if, and only if, the 
mountain goes to the prophet. 

Furthermore, the journey Eastward is said to be a demand of 
reason, not of faith. Since the Doctrine says in principle the last word 
concerning the nature of man and his world and can be shown by 
reasoned considerations thus to speak, so I understand the argument 
to run, it is a rational Doctrine and is consequently the single goal of 
all rational men of good will; the wise men of the West, like those of 
the East, will necessarily be led to it. From the anthology, Yoga- 
vasistha and Modern Thought, which is designed to show by direct 
quotation that the tpsissima verba of Yogavasistha are widely echoed 
even in Western literature, it is evident that Atreya thinks this jour- 
ney is already well under way with absolute idealists, pragmatists, 
and psychical researchers in the van. And he apparently thinks, 
further, that nothing more than the exercise of full-blown intelligence 
on the part of others is requisite for them to follow. 

Whatever may be said about the pragmatists and psychical re- 
searchers, the absolute idealists among us have laid special stress on 
two main considerations that lead in this direction. These are: the 
centrality of the self in the final determination of fact and value, 
and the self-transcendence of conscious experience. In the words of 
Bosanquet : 

The positive and constructive principle of non-contradiction — in other words, 
the spirit of the whole —is the operative principle of life as of metaphysical 
thought.... It is this, essentially, and overlooking differences of degree, in virtue 
of which alone we can at ali have progressive and continuous experience, whe- 
ther as inference, or as significant feeline, or as expansion through action.’ 
And Atreya is doubtless correct in his contention that such words 
may be construed as signs pointing Indiawards; they express an em- 
phasis which, so far as I am able to understand, is also expressed in 
“the higher sense through which we vaguely but really perceive the 





* The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 267. 
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form of the Self,” which he identifies with Reason written with an 
initial capital. 

For my part, though skeptical with reference to the absolute ideal- 
ist’s superstructure, I accept the foundations on which he builds. I am 
therefore willing to admit that we Westerners can without apostasy 
move intellectually thus farther Eastward than seems permissible to 
the more tough-minded. But there are limits beyond which we cannot 
thus move. These limits, I suggest, are fixed by the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. Rational systematization is grounded either in facts or in postulates which 
generate inference. 

2. Facts and postulates which generate inference are not by fiat since they: are 
characterized by some aspect of systemic necessity. 

3. A fact is specifiable only within a body of knowledge, or what is supposed 
to be such, and a body of knowledge is at least a set of coherent propositions. 

4. We human beings know, and do not merely surmise, that there is much 
we do not know about facts in the sense that, in many instances at least, state- 
ments of fact present genuinely problematic aspects. 

5. A study of the genesis of facts is one method of explaining them, but not 
the only method; the appropriate method is relative to the purposes of inquiry 
and to the nature of the facts in question. 

6. That a fact is known or unknown by us may be, and commonly is, irrelevant 
to the existence of the iact; but that a fact is knowable by us is essential, or it 
remains for us a fact in name only. 

7. Of the facts known by us those which can be chased into a corner and 
pointed at are only a part. 

8. There are moral values, some of which are preferable to others; and such 
preference is everywhere judicable by appeal to reasoned considerations, or it is 
an unwarranted assertion of prejudice. 


All of these statements are, I think, true and can be shown to be true. 
My suggestion is that, within the limits established by them taken 
together, we may freely move towards the land of Yoga. And this is 
farther than would seem permissible to those among us who do not 
accept these propositions. 

How far is a question which cannot here be answered in detail, but 
two crucial admissions seem to be fairly obviously entailed. These are: 
(a) that there are “imperceptible entities and facts which are beyond 
the capacity of sense observation” and which “must be reckoned with 
and understood” within any inferential structure which can legiti- 
mately claim to be ultimately satisfactory, and (b) that beyond the 
realm of “clear and distinct conception” there is a twilight zone of 
experience which necessarily functions within the intellectual enter- 
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prise as an integral aspect of intelligence itself. And these admissions 
are not entirely alien to some of the emphases apparently made by the 
doctrine of the Fourfold Being of Man. 


But these admissions do not carry us very far Indiaward — cer- 
tainly not all the way proposed by Atreya. To this end, we would have 
to learn some important new lessons in logic. Among these, the fol- 
lowing are apparently essential: 


1. We would have to learn, in the first place, to be at home in much looser 
systems than we are accustomed to tolerate. If we are to accept the “grand syn- 
thesis” of Atreya’s ideal philosophy, for example, we must learn the art of 
building our intellectual structures without recourse to the principle of non- 
contradiction. 

2. We would also have to learn that in the: business of system making the 
obstinacy of facts is not to be taken as seriously as we are at present inclined to 
suppose. Instead of insisting that inference about the world cannot certainly 
conclude beyond the reach of facts clearly and distinctly established, we must 
learn to treat unreasoned intuition with greater respect than we commonly 
exhibit. 

3. In our search for facts, we would have to learn to explore unaccustomed 
quarters. It would be necessary for us to place much more emphasis on the 
penumbral aspect of experience than we commonly do, and also to be much 
more lenient in the certification of fact than our professed circumspection in 
these matters now permits. It would not be necessary for us to learn to be at 
ease in the company of phantasms, indeed, but apparently it would be necessary 
for us to develop an unaccustomed hospitality for mystic and occult phenomena: 
we would have to learn that supernormal phenomena present factual claims on a 
par with, and inferential claims even superior to, those of normal phenomena. 

4. We would have to learn, finally, that our desires and inner urgings are 
foundational in the intellectual enterprise and not, as we are prone to assume, 
of derivative importance only. What we now berate as wishful thinking, we 
would have to accept as the profounder wisdom. Thus, to take Atreya’s instruc- 
tive example in The Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy (p. 206), instead of agree- 
ing in principle with F. H. Bradley when he says, “It is idle to repeat ‘I want 
something’ unless you can show that the nature of things demands it also,” we 
would have to learn that it is better logic to say, “The ‘nature of things’ would 
certainly be irrational if there would arise any desire in any individual for the 
fulfillment of which there were no provision in the ‘nature of things,’ for, after 
all, the individual in whose heart the desire surges up is a part of the Reality.” 
And we would have to learn this of all desires equally: “If any philosophy makes 
difference between one and another, and guarantees the satisfaction of one rather 
than that of another, the philosophy is a partial philosophy and has yet to grow 
wiser” (p. 205). 


My guess is that these lessons are too difficult for Western thinkers 
to learn and that, if the learning of them is insisted upon as a pre- 
requisite to the meeting of minds, West will in all probability continue 
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to be West. What is required is, in last analysis, abnegation of the 
traditional Western faith in inferential reasoning in respect to both 
its rules of generalization and its certification of fact and value. And 
the average Westerner will doubtless find it very difficult to under- 
stand why he should renounce this tradition. On occasion, indeed, it 
has been renounced in behalf either of orthodoxy or of skepticism; 
but such renunciation has remained in principle alien to the genius of 
the Western way of thinking. The average Westerner will doubtless 
continue to regard such apostasy as both theoretically untenable and 
practically undesirable, because he can discover no reason in whose 
name reasoning must be forsworn, and because he is compelled to hold 
that the apostasy in question leaves him quite rudderless among con- 
flicting winds of doctrine. If facts in the twilight zone of experience 
are to be held to be as solid and firm as those certified under the 
spotlight of critical inspection, if all desires of all individuals are 
equally worthy and significant, if all convictions and doctrines which 
have been seriously entertained by serious-minded people are to be 
included in the final synthesis within “the most comprehensive scheme 
of concepts prepared under the guidance of Reason” — if all of this is 
asserted as true, then this way of thinking must continue to remain 
esoteric so far as the average Westerner is concerned. It is not only 
foreign to his way, it approximates fairly closely the antithesis of it. 

If East and West are to meet, then, it will apparently be necessary 
for the prophet to move here toward the mountain. And I venture to 
suggest that at least two steps are essential: serious application of the 
logic of contradictories in the construction of categories, and recogni- 
tion of the difficulty of establishing factual claims as well as of the 
obstinacy of facts once they are adequately certified. What in further 
detail would have to be done by those on the other side in preparation 
for this trek Westward I, of course, am not competent to say. It seems 
fairly clear, however, that sooner or later it would be necessary for 
them to inquire where, within their cultural pattern, belongs the 
group corresponding broadly to that on our side which we some- 
times, and often carelessly, call the lunatic fringe, and also to con- 
sider the criteria whereby the metes and bounds of such a group are 
determined. And one may express the hope that, in this inquiry, too 
much emphasis would not be placed on the admitted element of truth 
in such a statement as that made, for example, by a recent reviewer 
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of the second edition of H. L. Mencken’s Treatise on the Gods to the 
general effect that the logic of the West can, and on occasion does, 
breed its own peculiar species of boobs. 


G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 
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HOW CAN THE PHILOSOPHIES 


OF EAST AND WEST MEET? 


ie PLANNING this symposium THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
had two main purposes: first, to give its readers some authorita- 
tive characterization of the distinctive genius of the major philosophi- 
cal traditions of the Orient and of the ways in which they are meeting 
the challenge of the modern world ; and second, to disclose and analyze 
the crucial problems that arise when we think (as we now must) of 
these traditions as converging, along with our own, in a single arena 
of philosophic reflection and discussion. The welcome contributions of 
Fung Yu-Lan and Dhirendra Mohan Datta are mainly focused upon 
the first of these aims, while G. Watts Cunningham's essay deals in 
provocative fashion with the second. I shall attempt a further analysis 
of the problems which he brings out, and at the same time shall sug- 
gest, as best I can, a methodological perspective which I believe to be 
appropriate and necessary for their solution. 


I 


In my own attempt to understand the philosophies of the East I 
found myself making little headway until a key idea which I had 
hitherto failed to appreciate dawned in my mind. Most Westerners 
who have seriously inquired into Oriental thought have the puzzling 
experience of discovering that while there appears to be an essential 
equivalence of meaning between certain of their traditional categories 
and corresponding Indian or Chinese concepts, in the presence of 
others they seem to confront something quite alien and opaque. The 
distinction, for example, between the particular and the universal 
appears to have been drawn in much the same way in most civilized 
languages, but the Western philosopher finds nothing in his own 
tradition which provides a basis for translating, say, the Indian con- 
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cept of karma or the Chinese tao into his familiar categories. And this 
difficulty is so challenging that it forces him to wonder whether he has 
really understood even the concepts in whose case this perplexity did 
not seem to arise; he finds that the latter enter into certain more or 
less systematic relations with the concepts which continue to baffle 
him, and therefore he cannot help fearing that their apparently close 
correspondence with previously familiar categories is deceptive rather 
than dependably genuine. 

The key idea which has brought considerable and steadily increas- 
ing illumination to my mind as I confront this situation is that which 
the modern West usually denotes by the word “context.” It gradually 
became clear to me that when one approaches the philosophy of a 
different culture whatever success he achieves will be contingent on 
his pursuing the task in two ways: (1) making full use of such ap- 
parent linguistic equivalents as are already available for probing his 
way into the details of that culture and its specialized forms of think- 
ing; and (2) catching, as soon as he can, something of the genius of 
its point of view toward life and the world as a whole, and using that 
insight to throw light on the ideas which have perplexed him and 
their pattern of relationships with others. Each of these approaches is 
necessary, because the second cannot be performed in any promising 
fashion apart from the first, while if the first dispenses with the 
second it may yield some understanding of the technology, art, and 
science of the culture studied, but it will not open the door to its 
philosophy. The indispensability of the second approach is naturally 
indicated by the term “context,” in the special meaning of an all- 
inclusive orientation conceived to be required for the understanding 
of this or that philosophically relevant Cetail. 

It is an exciting enterprise to: attempt to seize such a context and. 
give it a helpful linguistic description, and so far as I can see one may 
engage in it with no inhibitory scruples so long as he recognizes that 
any result reached is a very tentative hypothesis, sure to be corrected 
by increasing familiarity with the data out of which it has arisen. And 
it is exciting not merely because it does yield insight in terms of which 
previously baffling concepts in the philosophy of the culture he is 
examining take on significance. It also permits him to return to the 
philosophy of his own culture and apprehend something of its com- 
parable context, which he had hitherto been unable to see because he 
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had taken it so completely for granted that no alternative had ever 
really occurred to his mind. In the more impartial and inclusive per- 
spective thus secured he discovers that the ways of thinking charac- 
teristic of his culture are not at all absolute but have become what they 
are under the play of accidental forces which can be located and whose 
historical influence can be traced. 


II 


I shall make bold to offer brief characterizations of the basic con- 
texts in terms of which Indian, Chinese, and Western philosophies 
have developed. I do this because of their illustrative value in relation 
to my present theme, not because of any confidence that as they stand 
they are at all adequate. 


Indian philosophy takes as its central theme the quest of each indi- 
vidual for ultimate self-realization, which it interprets as consisting in 
the discovery of the oneness of his soul with the universal soul or the 
Absolute. This discovery is an affair of the whole personality and not 
merely of the intellect; hence it requires, besides logical understand- 
ing, a persistent moral discipline focused on the conquest of the self- 
seeking cravings which divide an individual from his fellows and from 
the all-inclusive harmony of the universe. And the work of the logical 
understanding itself needs to be completed by a superrational intui- 
tion which is both the intellectual guide to, and the intellectual aspect 
of, the goal of ultimate oneness with Brahma. All phases of the Indian 
thinker’s experience, including of course his commerce with the physi- 
cal world, have their reality for him in terms of their role in this con- 
text, and all the philosophic categories which he employs gain their 
meaning in relation to it. This is as true of the logical, epistemological, 
and aesthetic categories as of the psychological, ethical, and meta- 
physical ones which would quite obviously be affected. If what Datta 
calls the seven main tendencies of Indian thought! be examined in the 
light of these suggestions the reader will appreciate more fully, I hope, 
why they are such, as also what they signify and how they are inter- 
related. 

When one begins to apprehend this context with some clarity, he 
can make progress both in understanding the Indian concepts which 





* See above, pp. 571 f. 
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had hitherto perplexed him and in correcting his apprehension of 
those which had initially seemed more familiar. In the case of karma, 
for example, he would have appreciated already that there are certain 
resemblances between its meaning and that of the Western category of 
“causality”; but there were also such enormous differences that it 
was more misleading than clarifying to carry over into the situations 
where it is used the habits of mind which he has formed in connection 
with the idea of causality. Now he realizes that the differences are 
largely due to the radical divergence between the two contexts. The 
Western idea of causality, as employed in modern science and phil- 
osophy, expresses the quest for a regularity connecting two events 
such that the later can be accurately predicted and controlled when 
the former is given. And two considerations regarding this circum- 
stance must be emphasized. While the events need not be physical 
ones, the meaning of the idea has been profoundly affected by the 
fact that the dominant interest of the West has been to achieve mas- 
tery of external things; further, when the word “control” is used the 
West takes for granted that the control will be exercised in satisfying 
what it assumes to be the normal present desires of men. The Indian 
idea of karma, by contrast, expresses the quest for a regularity con- 
necting events such that, through a clear understanding of their rela- 
tion, progress can be made by an individual in passing from the stage 
where he is lost in the conflicts of selfish craving toward liberation in 
the harmonious unity of the Absolute. In certain major respects the 
context is similar to that of the famous gospel saying familiar to 
Occidental thinkers — “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Here the events concerned transpire in the moral experience of 
the individual, and occurrences in external nature enter only so far as 
they affect the detailed content of that experience. And since, from 
the Indian point of view, it is an essential part of the process of self- 
realization to overcome our present desires and replace them by a 
quite different kind of motivation, the “control” that enters into the 
meaning of karma is radically different from that assumed in the case 
of causality. An interesting third point of contrast may be mentioned 
also. The difference in Western thought between the universality es- 
sential to the causal relation and the more or less radical departure 
from it which may be exhibited in a “correlation,” reflects the fact that 
the former expresses the demand for absolutely dependable prediction 
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and control; one can appreciate here the strong appeal in the West of 
the mechanistic ideal of causal knowledge, since it alone satisfies that 
demand completely. In Indian thought, since the possibility of con- 
tinued growth in self-control through knowledge of the karmic law 
is a practically unquestioned postulate, it is essential that the fatalism 
that would be involved in a mechanistic conception of karma be 
avoided. An individual’s present state is the effect of past states, but 
the relation is such that by awareness of it he can gradually detach 
himself from those factors in his nature that have led to unacceptable 
consequences. In sum, when one begins to make his own the total 
context of Indian thought in this way, he can obviously make steady 
progress toward the understanding of its major concepts and their 
relations with each other in a fashion that so far as I can see is quite 
impossible otherwise. 

A rather different comprehensive context appears in Chinese 
philosophy. Its practical orientation toward the problem of harmoni- 
ous adjustment to an inclusive whole is just as definite as is that of 
Indian philosophy — this is conclusively shown by Professor Fung’s 
fourth “sphere of living’’— but on the one hand it tends to avoid 
claims of metaphysical insight into the nature of that inclusive totality, 
and on the other it emphasizes the fact that the individual who seeks 
such an adjustment is essentially a social being. He is what he is 
through his relations with his fellows in the here and now, especially 
his family relations, and whatever fuller self-realization he attains in- 
volves a deepening of those relations and the responsibilities which 
they entail, even though it also transcends them. Because of these two 
characteristics this transcendence itself is felt to require no break with 
the fulfillment of one’s social nature in the world of daily experience, 
hence, despite the metaphysical agnosticism, a fundamental continuity 
is taken for granted between microcosm and macrocosm — between 
the moral order in terms of which one’s right adjustment to his fel- 
lows must be achieved and the cosmic order in terms of which his 
right adjustment to the entire universe must be controlled. All phases 
of a Chinese thinker’s experience find their significance in their rela- 
tion to this perspective, and each of the major concepts in terms of 
which he analyzes or elaborates them must be understood in the light 
of this total view. It is apparent that in such an orientation meta- 
physics, while definitely recognized, will play a mainly negative role, 
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and that not only will logic and epistemology be subordinated to social 
ethics but even their major problems and characteristic form will be 
determined by this subordination. 

Just as in the case of India, when one catches something of this 
comprehensive perspective and begins to view the detailed ways of 
Chinese thinking in its light, he can make steady progress in the clari- 
fication of concepts which had been perplexing and in achieving a 
more precise understanding of others. The untranslatable concept of 
tao, for instance, about which he had at best been able to gain but a 
vague idea, now takes on more intelligible meaning. Since in this 
context there is no separation between ethical and metaphysical reali- 
ty, nor between man and environing nature, it is evident that a basic 
category will be needed which unites the idea of a normative with that 
of a factual order, and also the postulate of a social regularity in the 
here and now with that of a more ultimate but not radically different 
regularity in which all processes of the universe find their place. I take 
it that tao is this category ; there is of course a difference between the 
tao of heaven and the tao of man, but the two are continuous in the 
fundamental respects just noted, and in comparison with Western 
thinking the continuity is the important thing. 

When we return from such preliminary insight into these contexts 
to our Western philosophic habits and presuppositions, we find that 
it is possible to begin formulating a corresponding description of our 
distinctive genius — of the major characteristics which in general 
mark it off from the philosophic thinking of India and China. I shall 
list four such characteristics, with a good deal of confidence that, 
while my detailed suggestions about them will need much correction, 
there is in each case an important reality behind the description which 
subsequent inquiry would verify. 

(1) Western thought is marked first and foremost by a tremendous 
zest for analysis, and a conviction that analysis is significant inde- 
pendently of any ulterior considerations. Both Chinese and Indian 
philosophy, especially the latter, engage aplenty in analysis, but the 
analysis is almost always definitely related to some further purpose 
and is regarded as insignificant when detached from it. In the West 
this is not the case. Any instance of analysis, here too, is doubtless 
motivated by some ulterior aim, but it is felt that the analysis may 
serve many ends, and therefore that its value is not determined by or 
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limited to the aim that in fact guided it. Hence the genius of Western 
thought, in both science and philosophy, has to a large extent dis- 
closed itself in the vast multiplication of analyses of various kinds, and 
in the continued search for new applications of analyses already at 
hand. And a considerable portion of its philosophic effort has been 
devoted to the task of clarifying what may be called an appropriate 
basic analysis in terms of which all philosophic questions may be 
asked and their answers sought. As a result of centuries of this effort 
we now tend to draw a sharp and fundamental distinction between 
relations of logical form, the field of physical and social facts, and the 
realm of values, as providing the factors of such an analysis. Our 
belief is that whatever may prove to be the case as regards relations 
between these factors, the primary need is a clear identification of each 
in its distinctive nature, and an appropriate method for answering 
questions that arise within it. 

(2) Closely associated with this faith in analysis, and perhaps the 
most fundamental expression of it, is the belief that “theory” is dis- 
tinguishable (and even separable) from “practice” — that is, that a 
purely intellectual activity of mind can be engaged in uncontaminated 
by other forces in the make-up of a personality. This is revealed pri- 
marily in the notion that people have a faculty of “reason” capable of 
operating merely under the guidance of its own canons, which ever 
since Plato’s time has been a very widespread assumption of Western 
thought. On the side of psychological motivation it appears in the idea 
that there is such a thing as intellectual “curiosity,” which innocently 
wonders about the nature and ways of things. To be sure, the theolo- 
gians of all ages have attacked this belief, with their insistence that 
unredeemed reason is inevitably corrupted by sin, and in our day 
Nietzsche, Marx, and Freud have made all serious thinkers acutely 
conscious of the difficulties it harbors. But it still dominates the West- 
ern mind, because almost no one sees how it could be surrendered 
without paralyzing all intellectual endeavor. We must note, however, 
that in Oriental thought no such assumption has obtained, while yet a 
keen sense of intellectual responsibility has not been lacking. 

(3) In part demanded by this confidence in analysis, in part resting 
on a different foundation, is the individualism of Western thinking — 
its tendency to assume that any whole is composed of irreducible units 
whose modes of behavior determine (mainly if not entirely) the na- 
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ture of that whole. In dealing with physical facts this assumption is 
revealed in the atomism of Occidental science and philosophy, which 
is largely an expression of our insistence that analysis, in a manage- 
able number of steps, be «ble to reach ultimate building blocks in terms 
of which any analyzed whole can be explained. In dealing with socio- 
psychological problems it appears in the conception that every human 
being is a separate entity, having his own nature independently of his 
social relations, and that society derives its character merely from the 
modes of co-operation into which its members enter. This excessive 
individualism would of course be impossible in India, where the true 
self of each individual is believed to be the universal self, or in China, 
where a person is nothing real or determinate apart from his social 
functions. 

(4) A fourth characteristic of Western thought is its tendency to 
center primary attention on the external world, and to approach 
problems of mind and society in terms of a conception of knowledge 
and of explanation borrowed from successful analysis of the physical 
world. Our instinctive focus is upon what is happening outside us, in 
eagerness to understand its ways and make them serve our ends; this 
is most clearly evident in modern science and philosophy, but with a 
somewhat different set of controlling ends it was also true of Greek 
thought. Most of the terms by which we refer to mental processes are 
etymologically derived from terms denoting physical acts — familiar 
instances are “comprehension,” “deduction,” “inspiration.”? How far 
this factor has affected the detailed structure of our logic and our 
epistemology it would be difficult to say ; one very obvious effect of it 
is the frequency with which Western philosophers identify metaphy- 
sics with a cosmology grounded primarily in the natural sciences. In 
the East the reverse situation seems to have obtained throughout the 
whole history of systematic reflection. India approaches all problems 
from the standpoint of an interest in the self and its growth toward 
cosmic maturity ; China from the standpoint of an interest in society, 
and the regulative norms required for harmonious group relations. 
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I am well aware that this summary characterization of Occidental 
thinking may easily arouse two contrasting sorts of perplexity. 





*It is true that in the development of scientific theory the converse process is 
evident also; cf. Hans Kelsen’s theory of the concept of causality. I must not take 
space here to develop the distinctions needed for a full discussion. 
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On the one hand, some readers will remind me that there are im- 
portant exceptions in the West to the way of thinking just described, 
and that if one concentrates attention on the idealistic, or at least the 
mystic, strain in Occidental thought he will find a type of philosophiz- 
ing that is more akin to Indian speculation than to the kind of philoso- 
phy above characterized. I grant a partial validity to this plea but 
would in reply insist on two vital considerations. In the first place, a 
mystically grounded idealism has never been the dominant philosophy 
in the West, and as we follow the history of speculation there it seems 
less likely now to assume that position than ever before. In the second 
place, the idealistic philosophies that have really been influential in the 
Occident depart so far from the Indian perspective and are so power- 
fully influenced by the features listed above that they confirm my main 
thesis instead of opposing it. They champion a much less radical 
monism ; in general, they confide in reason instead of allowing validity 
to a superrational intuition; they reach their main conclusions more 
by examining what is involved in knowledge of nature than by tracing 
what is implied in the moral growth of the self; and they share the 
typical ultimate respect of the West for the autonomy of the individual 
person. Such idealisms clearly belong to the West; they do not fit 
into the Indian pattern. 

On the other hand, many readers will regard the traits I have listed 
(at any rate the first three) as so completely inevitable and so ob- 
viously sound that they will wonder how any reasonable alternative 
could be conceived, and therefore what could be gained by explicitly 
formulating these traits. Such a feeling raises at once, and sharply, 
the problem thrust before us in Cunningham’s criticism of Atreya. For 
nothing is clearer than that, while these assumptions do appear in 
Western philosophy, they are not characteristic of Oriental philoso- 
phies, and if we are to regard them as unquestionably reasonable and 
any departure from them as intrinsically irrational, we place ourselves 
in a position where any fundamental rapprochement with the East 
becomes impossible. We can hardly expect to convert Oriental think- 
ers to our favorite presuppositions any more than they could sanely 
expect to convert us to theirs. 


III 


This second perplexity thus brings us face to face with the crucial 
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issue involved in the possibility of a philosophic meeting of minds 
between East and West. 

My colleague puts this issue in provocative phrase when he finds 
that, after the most painstaking and sympathetic examination of In- 
dian thinking, the Western mind must still conclude that it “sits loose 
to fact.” How then, one naturally asks, can an Occidental philosopher, 
conscious above all things of his empirical obligations, make terms 
with it on any other ground than its coming to accept his own essen- 
tial commitments ? 


I am quite sure, however, that from their own point of view both 
Indian and Chinese thinkers fully accept the demand that ideas must 
be verifiable — that they must honestly square themselves with what- 
ever coercive factors relevant experience discloses. In what way then 
does Indian speculation “‘sit loose to fact’? Cunningham presents two 
major reasons for this conclusion. One of them can, I think, be an- 
swered without serious difficulty; the other, on examination, brings 
out more specifically than has yet been done the basic challenge we 
confront. 

Cunningham finds Indian thought guilty of what to the Western 
mind is frankly wishful thinking — and not merely in the sense of 
inadvertently falling into it here and there but in the more disturbing 
sense of accepting it as valid. The most striking passage from Atreya 
which he quotes in this connection (and such passages could be multi- 
plied from many Indian thinkers) reads as follows: 

If any philosophy baffles and disappoints us in obtaining full satisfaction of the 
innermost cravings of our heart by showing that they are illusions and false 
hopes, it is the philosophy that is to be given up and not the desire that goads us 
to perfection. 

Now, if I am not mistaken, there is a presupposition behind this 
contention which Atreya does not explicitly discuss; were it openly 
stated it would, I think, go far toward removing Cunningham’s diffi- 
culty. It is taken for granted by all serious Indian thinkers that prog- 
ress of any person toward intellectual and moral maturity involves 
the setting aside of his present desires and their replacement by a 
different kind of motivation. And one aspect of this process consists 
in the clear recognition that he is part of a larger whole which does 
not accommodate itself to his selfish and childish demands but to 
whose essential nature he must unreservedly accommodate himself. 
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The orientation is similar to that which we find in Spinoza of our 
own tradition. I am sure, then, that when Atreya speaks of an “inner- 
most craving of the heart” whose satisfaction any sound philosophy 
must guarantee, he does not mean the immature hankering after cos- 
mic security that is present in advance of this process, but the purified 
desire which arises as a result of it. Indeed, it is only through such a 
transformation that one can come to know what his “innermost crav- 
ing” truly is. Before, he inevitably tends to identify it with some 
anxious yearning for comfort and protection; only after, is he able to 
see that the self he really wants is one from which those, self-seeking 
longings have been expunged, not one whose happiness requires their 
satisfaction. Hence the urge to “perfection” referred to in the last 
clause involves no insistence that the universe must meet our present 
wishes ; the perfection sought consists in leaving behind those wishes 
and fully submitting ourselves to the vaster whole which includes 
among other things our entire natural environment. The kind of 
philosophy that must be given up is not, then, an honest and responsi- 
ble realism; it is any way of thinking which denies the distinctive 
reality of the self, or the possibility of continued progress toward 
perfection as thus conceived. Indian thinkers have found no difficulty 
in sharing the scientific perspective of the modern West, while remain- 
ing committed to their basic moral and religious orientation, and this 
I believe would have been impossible if that orientation intrinsically 
involved an acceptance of wishful thinking. 

The other major reason which Cunningham presents for concluding 
that the Indian mind “sits loose to fact’’ is that its entire approach to 
“fact” radically differs from ours. Many of the facts that seem to us 
crucial for an adequate interpretation of the empirical world — nota- 
bly in the field of external nature — seem to it relatively unimportant, 
while on the other hand it insists upon exploring, and taking signifi- 
cantly into its interpretations, regions whose importance we radically 
discount and whose factual character is to us highly dubious if not 
nonexistent. To put the matter quite simply and objectively, the 
Indian mind has a very different criterion from ours of what consti- 
tutes a significant fact. If this is so, we have here a most radical 
challenge. Any solution of the problem of intercultural understanding 
will be inadequate if it does not fully square itself with this exceeding- 
ly difficult situation. 
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We may clarify the difficulty by considering the category which at 
present most directly expresses our Western conception of the fun- 
damental relation between mind and fact, and of the responsibility 
under which any honest thinker stands of making his ideas about the 
world conform to revelant facts. This is the category of “experience.” 
What Indian category would be most nearly equivalent to it? So far 
as I can tell, it is the category avastha, whose primary meaning is 
“mental state,’ but which is intended to include whatever is disclosed 
in any state under consideration. It is the generic term whose major 
species are the four revelatory states enumerated by Atreya and dis- 
cussed by Cunningham — waking experience, dreaming, dreamless 
sleep, and turiya. It is thus clearly far from being identical in meaning 
with the Western idea of experience. The difference is not, I am con- 
fident, in the presence of logical and factual conscientiousness in the 
one case and absence of it in the other; an Indian thinker who played 
fast and loose with the disclosures of any of these states would be 
distrusted by his colleagues just as much as a Western thinker who 
failed to pay honest regard to experiential data. The difference is 
that when one operates with the category of avastha rather than that 
of experience he accepts the obligation to take seriously and cover 
systematically a far vaster field of what to him are “experiences” than 
he would otherwise be led to do. Under the influence of Freudian 
psychology Western thought has begun to recognize a revelatory 
importance, for limited purposes at least, in dreams, and there have 
always been a few Occidental thinkers who have given weight to the 
mystic experience or turiya, but with these minor qualifications it can 
be said that the Western notion of experience restricts itself merely 
to the first of the four states covered by avastha. And because of this 
difference even that first state of waking experience has a different 
significance to the Indian mind from what it does to a Westerner. Its 
contents will not be interpreted by him merely in terms of their rela- 
tions with each other, as is the case with us; they will also be signifi- 
cant in terms of their relations with what is revealed in the other three 
states, and the further light they throw on truths primarily verified in 
those other regions. When all these considerations are taken into ac- 
count it is surely not overstating the situation to affirm that India and 
the West operate in terms of a rather different conception of what 
determines a “fact,” and a different criterion by which to tell its 
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interpretative significance. And the same would be found to be true of 
China, in comparison with both India and the West. 


IV 


What is the explanation of this difference? I know no clearer or 
more adequate answer than the one intimated above; it arises from 
the different contexts in which since their very beginning Indian and 
Western thought have been proceeding. The West has presupposed a 
situation in which the center of attention is occupied by external 
objects, confronted by individual minds, whose waking “experience” 
is expected to provide true knowledge of their nature when guided by 
adequate theoretical safeguards. India has presupposed a persistent 
quest for oneness with the Absolute, on the part of selves each of 
whose main “states” may be revelatory of truths vital for piloting that 
quest toward a successful outcome. Hence in terms of the Western 
context many Indian “facts” are at best irrelevant and highly doubtful; 
in terms of the Indian context the West confines itself to a narrow se- 
lection.from the factual realm, capable of satisfying the needs of physi- 
cal science, perhaps, but quite incapable of providing the material 
required for meeting the most urgent problems of life. 

What is the solution of the problem in intercultural philosophic 
understanding thus challenging us? 

Well, as I survey that problem in the impartial perspective which 
this paper has attempted to realize, I see no a priori reason why either 
the Western or the Indian context should be regarded as more valid 
than the other. Each has its virtues; each has its limitations. Also, 
when I look at the Western context historically, I see that it has 
undergone considerable changes under the influence of factors which 
appear to be quite accidental and therefore possess no rational author- 
ity. It seems clear, for example, that its present notion of experience 
has been profoundly affected by the high development of formal 
logic and mathematics in the West, and the consequent separation 
from “experience” of an important field that might have been and 
once was included in it. Also it has been powerfully influenced by the 
atomistic psychology that in general has been taken for granted in the 
Occident, but which is now increasingly questioned. It would be 
reasonable to expect that in the future there will be further changes, 
perhaps very radical ones, even affecting matters which our present 
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sense of empirical responsibility would regard as almost sacrosanct. 

Now when I bring these two considerations together I find that 
the principles by which we need to guide ourselves out of the dilemma 
in which we are caught emerge fairly clearly. The essence of that 
dilemma is this: Every honest thinker must be faithful to the empiri- 
cal obligations which at any given time express his conception of how 
truth has to be sincerely pursued ; while on the other hand it is evident 
that if both we and Indian thinkers discover no way of transcend- 
ing our present conceptions on this matter no progress toward a 
significant meeting of East and West will be possible. But such tran- 
scendence becomes feasible if we realize fully that our present idea 
of experience, and how to respect it, expresses a culturally limited 
slant on the universe rather than an absolute one, and that it has 
emerged out of somewhat different ideas even in the course of our 
own cultural history. While then it is our duty to avoid violating the 
logical and factual conscience that we now possess, it is also impera- 
tive that we move toward the realization of a better logical and factual 
conscience — one which, through critical awareness of the limitations 
of our present criterion of relevant facts, puts itself in a position to 
replace it by a move inclusive and discriminating standard. And readi- 
ness for such growth, through appreciative understanding of the 
contrasting contexts of ways of philosophizing in the East is, indeed, 
the only attitude by which we can gradually learn what in our present 
criterion is dependably sound and what is merely an expression of 
some partisan cultural interest of the Occident. This alone is a very 
decisive consideration. 

We can find our way, then, out of the otherwise baffling dilemma 
by proceeding pari passu under the guidance of two principles, which 
in the light of the above considerations are not inconsistent with each 
other (as otherwise they would inevitably seem to be) but are instead 
equally essential to sound philosophic progress. One is the principle 
of respect for factual experience in all its disclosures; the other is 
the principle of continued growth beyond the limitations of our pres- 
ent modes of thought — about facts as about everything else. In deal- 
ing with the present lessons of experience we cannot do other than 
respect the scruples whose flouting would leave us no way of distin- 
guishing between fantasy and reality, but, knowing that those scruples 
are not absolute, we and the Orientals alike can advance, through 
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sharing our contexts, to a notion of fact and truth that will retain 
whatever empirical honesty requires us to retain while embracing 
whatever that impartial sharing leads us to include. No present think- 
er, Western or Eastern, can anticipate with any assurance what form 
that notion will take, but when it appears it will present itself as a 
fulfillment of the partial standards which on both sides now obtain. 


E. A. BURTT 
Cornell University 
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THE DEFINITION OF GOOD. By A. C. Ew1nc. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 212. 


This book does not present a complete theory of value; it deals 
with the meaning of “good,” but it does not tell us, except incidentally, 
what things are good. On the other hand, it does not limit itself to a ' 
discussion of “good”; it deals also with “ought” and other ethical 
terms, giving us at least part of a theory of obligation. It may, there- 
fore, be best regarded as a somewhat truncated treatise on ethics in 
general, and not as merely a book on the definition of “good,” as the 
title suggests. 


Ewing’s main theses are: (1) that “good,” “ought,” etc., in their 
ethical senses, stand for properties which are objective, fall within our 
ken and apply to things within our ken, and cannot be defined in non- 
ethical terms, natural or otherwise; and (2) that all these terms, 
including “good,” are in their ethical senses definable in terms of 
“ought” in the sense in which it means “fitting” (with the possible 
exception of “moral obligation”), which itself stands for an absolutely 
indefinable ‘“‘categorial” relation. 

Thus he must dispose of all forms of subjectivism, skepticism, and 
naturalism, and also of various nonintuitionistic forms of nonnatural- 
ism. This he essays to do in Chapters I-III. It is good to be provided 
with so systematic a critique, from an intuitionist point of view, of the 
various opposing points of view, even though few of the weapons used 
are new. One wishes, however, that the arguments were used with 
more care and rigor, especially since most of them have already been 
given plausible answers in the literature. Some of Ewing’s discussions 
are acute, but many of them are dogmatic or superficial, showing little 
effort to grasp the full strength of opposing positions, e.g., his discus- 
sions of the views of Ayer, Stevenson, and R. B. Perry. Most inter- 
esting are his treatments of ethical skepticism and of the coherence 
theory. 

Ewing appeals rather more deliberately to inspection to make out 
his case against opposing views than most intuitionists do. This is as 
it should be. Unfortunately he confuses the appeal to inspection with 
a rather facile introspection of what we think we mean to assert and 
so is not very convincing (see pp. 43 f., 58). Perhaps the thing he does 
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best both in these and in later chapters is to lay bare and answer the 
considerations which lead people to be subjectivists and naturalists. 
But even in this connection he does not do much to meet the diffi- 
culties which empiricists find in the doctrine of nonempirical concepts 
and synthetic a priori truths. 


It is not possible to deal here with the various main “objections” to 
opposing views which recur throughout these three chapters. I can 
only say that a subjectivist or naturalist can readily give a plausible 
answer to every one of them as stated. In a paper on “Ewing’s Case 
against Naturalistic Theories of Value,” to appear in THE PHIto- 
SOPHICAL ReviEw, I hope to show this for some of them. 


The rest of the book, containing Ewing’s constructive theory and 
his case against the forms of intuitionism held by Moore and Ross, is 
much better. He first distinguishes three senses of “ought” and ten of 
“good.” Since he admits that in some of its senses “good” is naturalis- 
tically definable (he is not entirely consistent about this — compare 
pp. 112-118 with p. 166), it would seem that he should have put this 
chapter at the beginning of the book, so that the arguments of the first 
three chapters could have been stated accurately in terms of certain 
specified senses of “ought” and “good,” rather than vaguely in terms 
of an unspecified sense. He then elaborates the second of his main 
theses. In particular he argues that “good” in the sense of “‘intrinsical- 
ly good” (the sense Moore and Ross are concerned with) can be 
defined in terms of “ought” or rather “fitting,” plus some pro-attitude. 
This point he seems to me to make good against Moore and Ross 
(see pp. 57, 178 ff., 199 ff.), even though he fails to answer Moore’s 
latest objection to it (see p. 174). His form of intuitionism is more 
plausible than theirs, as I have tried to show elsewhere. I am, how- 
ever, left unconvinced that “good” in all of its ethically important 
senses can be defined only in terms of “ought” and not in naturalistic 
terms. Ewing does not show his first two senses of “good”’ (naturalis- 
tically definable) to be unimportant for ethics, nor does he show that 
they do not overlap with his sixth sense (“intrinsically good”), which 
he regards as central to ethics. Moreover, by failing to maintain any 
clear distinction, in either the negative or the positive parts of his 
book, between intrinsic goodness and moral goodness, he prejudices 
the case against naturalistic theories of intrinsic value, since moral 
goodness can very plausibly be held to be definable only in terms of 
obligation or rightness. His theory of obligation, however, so far as it 
is given here, seems to me along the right lines, except in details, 
though I should like a fuller discussion of the nature of fittingness 
than we are given (p. 184). 


In the last chapter Ewing deals with certain consequences and 
advantages of, and objections to, his analysis of good, showing es- 
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pecially its bearing on the controversy between deontologists like Ross 
and the ideal utilitarians. 

This point of view is one of the important possible types of intui- 
tionism which has been neglected in the literature, and it is good to 
have it expounded and defended. A similar view was presented by 
H. Osborne in The Foundations of the Philosophy of Value (1933), 
but Ewing’s presentation is fuller and more likely to be widely read. 
His book is, therefore, interesting and stimulating, as were the articles 
of which it is an elaboration. I cannot help thinking, however, in view 
of its loose ends and repetition, that it was rather hurriedly put 
together. As a result, although I am one of Ewing’s more faithful 
readers, it seems to me that, while he has here: made a considerable 
contribution to current ethical discussion, he has missed writing a 
work of lasting importance. 

WitiiaM K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 


KANTIAN STUDIES. By A. H. Smitx. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1947. Pp. vi, 196. 


These essays by the Warden of New College form a set of introduc- 
tory studies to his Treatise on Knowledge, which appeared five years 
ago. “My aim,” he writes, “was to clear my mind in regard to Kant’s 
main doctrines and to see, if I could, what they implied and where 
they broke down.” The doctrines do break down, Mr. Smith believes, 
when they attempt to import a noumenon into the philosophical scene. 
Their strength lies in those points that may be called idealistic — 
that nature has an intelligible order, that all knowledge is a partial 
apprehension of that order, that both the order and its contents belong 
to mind, and that there is no sharp break within experience between 
the sensible and the intelligible realms. 

The book makes difficult reading. It is not a general exposition of 
Kant, nor is it designed for the ordinary student; it is a minute, exact, 
and scholarly exploration of some of the most persistently baffling 
problems of the first Critique. The road is made more difficult, if 
anything, by Mr. Smith’s honesty and openness of mind; he balances 
evidence and complicates and qualifies his judgments till the reader, 
half lost in the deepening thicket, has to retrace his steps and work 
slowly in again to learn quite where he is. The style does not greatly 
help. It is accurate, workmanlike, and austerely impersonal; the 
author never raises his voice, never hurries, and seldom breaks the 
even flow of his reflection with an illustration, a metaphor, or any 
lighter touch. He is a scholar, and an exceedingly competent one, 
writing for scholars grimly intent upon their business. 
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In the notes that follow I shall give some of the main positions of 
the book, chapter by chapter, without much attempt at comment. 
Chapter IV I shall pass over as concerned with so many phases and 
details of the second-edition deduction as to make summarization very 
difficult. To report and examine Mr. Smith’s evidence for his posi- 
tions in the way it deserves would, even if I were equal to it, swell 
this notice to inordinate length. 

Chapter I deals with the part Kant assigned to space and time in 
our experience of physical things. What perplexed Hume, says Mr. 
Smith, was how to explain our coming to think of anything solid and 
enduring if all we have to work with is momentary impressions. 
Kant’s answer is that if you put the problem thus, you will never 
solve it at all. You can solve it only if you admit that these impressions 
are not all we have to start with. From the very beginning we have 
the intuition of a single space and a single time in which the impres- 
sions are arranged. And it is because he held to such intuition that he 
could distinguish so much more sharply than Hume the real from 
the imaginary. Hume had to make this a difference in vividness ; Kant 
could accept as real the impressions that fitted into the space-time 
framework and dismiss as imaginary those that did not. 

Chapter II on “The Two Refutations of Idealism” shows that, be- 
tween the first and second editions of his book, Kant changed his mind 
in very significant fashion about the place of time in his system. Ac- 
cording to the first version, time belongs to the content of our experi- 
ences, and this holds equally whether those experiences are of boulders 
rolling down hill or of the set of mental events which form the experi- 
ences themselves. But before writing the second version, Kant had 
asked himself the question whether the temporal order of our experi- 
ences or ideas did belong to the content of our experience itself. Was 
it not a fact, for example, that an experience of mine came before or 
after an experience of yours? Yes, clearly it was. But was the temporal 
order in which these two experiences occurred part of the content of 
either your experience or mine? No, at least not necessarily. And if 
not, time must be an order that is independent altogether of the con- 
tents of our consciousness. Then what becomes of the doctrine of the 
Aesthetic that space and time are merely forms of perception? The 
curious fact seems to be that between the two editions Kant had 
reached a view of time that required a general recasting of this earlier 
doctrine, yet had failed to realize the extent of the change required. So 
he leaves the revised doctrine standing in clear inconsistency with the 
first-edition Aesthetic. 

Chapter III is an attempt to find what Kant meant by an object. 
Here again, the Critique presents us with inconsistent views. The 
views that may fairly be attributed to him fall between two extremes 
which he clearly rejected. One of these extremes is the theory that the 
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object is merely the presentations now before us; he plainly took the 
thought of an object as meaning the thought of something more per- 
manent than these. At the other extreme is the thing-in-itself. This is 
outside time altogether, while our thought of objects is clearly the 
thought of something in time. Very well, what exactly are we think- 
ing of when we think of an object? In some passages Kant replies that 
it is the order or arrangement of our sense impressions ; the table is a 
certain arrangement in space of the presented legs, top, and so on, and 


a certain sequence of these joint impressions in time. But to say this 


is to say that in our thought of objects there is no reference to any- 
thing more permanent than our impressions themselves, or indepen- 
dent of them ; and the table as we actually think of it is both. So Kant 
introduces the notion of a transcendental object to which all these 
impressions are related ; an object never sensed, and grasped only by 
concepts. But the concept of a phenomenal something which is neither 
impressions nor the relations between them seems to be a concept of 
nothing. Kant oscillates uneasily between these views and is content 
in the end with neither. 

The topic of the fifth chapter is the teasing and baffling one of how 
Kant conceived the relation of phenomena to noumena. Was it a 
relation between appearance and reality ? Sometimes he suggested that 
it was. But it was certainly very different from that relation as we 
ordinarily think of it. When we say the stick only appears to be bent 
but is not really so, we assume that reality and appearance have some- 
thing in common and that we can know enough about the one to note 
its difference from the other. But to the relation between the thing-in- 
itself and its phenomenon neither assumption seems to have any per- 
tinence. May we say that the thing-in-itself serves at least to render 
the occurrence of our conscious states more intelligible? At first it 
seems to do so by supplying a cause which accounts for our experi- 
encing one sensation rather than another. But as soon as we examine 
what is implied in such a cause, we see that we are thinking of some 
agent which acts from a place of its own in space and time; and this 
no noumenon can do. 

Despite its uselessness in these ways, Kant clings to the noumenon ; 
Why? Is it because it helps to explain the fact, so puzzling for any 
subjectivist theory of sensation, that our different minds seem to per- 
ceive the same things? There is good ground for accepting this. But 
Mr. Smith points out that according to Kant we do not strictly per- 
ceive the same things; we perceive things that resemble each other 
but also differ from each according to certain well-known conditions, 
such as bodily position and distance. What is called for to explain such 
likeness and difference is not noumena; indeed we cannot conceive 
how noumena could be like each other or differ from each other ; what 
is required, rather, is an object in a common space and time, which 
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acts upon us in the same way. Such an object Kant does at times 
accept, leaving the noumenon behind as “an arbitrary supposition.” 
The two objects are utterly different, yet Kant oscillates between 
them without making up his mind which to appeal to, and apparently 
without recognizing the depth of difference between them. 

The same vacillation betrays itself in his handling of the antinomies. 
In dealing with the fourth antinomy, for example, “Kant seems to 
think that the idea of a noumenal cause of the causal series justifies 
the idea of a beginning of the series and so of its totality or complete- 
ness” (p. 175). But again he is confusing a timeless condition for the 
temporal series as a whole with a condition that itself belongs to the 
series. 

As a final chapter Mr. Smith has added an essay read to the Jowett 
Society at Oxford on the objects studied by mathematics; Kant’s 
view on this matter is considered along with others. The issue, of 
course, is as old as Plato and still forms a very live metaphysical net- 
tle. Does the mathematician study universals? It seems clear that he 
does; the geometer, for example, is studying, not particular circles, 
but something common to all circles, and that is circularity. But when 
he studies intersecting circles, he is not studying intersecting circulari- 
ties, for there is only one circularity involved. Is he studying particu- 
lars then? That also seems absurd, for he has no interest in these 
two circles that happen to appear on the blackboard. Mr. Smith’s 
answer is that he is studying the single or common character of a class 
of particulars; “the class is that of the particular spatial situations 
which have the common character of intersecting circles, and it is this 
common character which the geometer studies” (p. 185). 


On this view, the business of the geometer is to study the universal 
relations that present themselves in and through the particulars of 
sense. Here a “formidable difficulty” arises. Mr. Smith, following 
Kant, believes that these relations are intelligible, that the sensible 
world is thus shot through with necessary connections, and that by 
laying hold of these connections we can go some way toward under- 
standing it. But the appearance since Kant’s time of non-Euclidean 
geometry has muddied the current of such thinking. The Euclidean 
geometry in which Kant believed seems to give the best account of the 
space we intuit. Yet if we try, as he did, to hold to it exclusively, we 
find that there are some events which will not fit into our system. The 
geometry that grows out of sense and the geometry of the new as- 
tronomy fall disastrously apart. Mr. Smith points out the difficulty 
and leaves it at that. This, I think, is a pity. He has touched here on 
what, to a present-day scientist, is a major shortcoming in the Kantian 
theory of space. On most of the problems he raises, Mr. Smith presses 
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his thought home in masterly fashion. One can only wish he had done 
so likewise on an issue so crucial and so difficult. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Yale University 


ESSAYS ON PRIMITIVISM AND RELATED IDEAS IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Georce Boas. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 227. 


Throughout the nineteenth century it was assumed that primitivism 
was a latter-day creed. Rousseau had preached it from 1750, twenty 
years later it had largely inspired the German literary movement of 
Sturm und Drang, since then it had never wholly disappeared. It was, 
no doubt, a by-product of “modern life” ; and there the matter rested. 
And still today primitivism is commonly regarded as simply the 
“escapism” of those who cannot adjust themselves to modern “‘indus- 
trial” or “bourgeois” society. Evidence is nevertheless accumulating, 
for those who care to examine it, that primitivism is something far 
older, larger, and more complex than that. 


This evidence is largely contained in a series of remarkable volumes 
published by the Johns Hopkins Press in the past two decades. The 
first of these was the work of Professor Gilbert Chinard, who already 
before the First World War had done some valuable research into 
the cult of the Noble Savage. His edition, published in 1931, of the 
works of the Baron de Lahontan, showed that half a century before 
Rousseau France possessed a primitivist more radical and more con- 
sistent than Rousseau. Two years later Professor George Boas pub- 
lished the results of his investigations into a neglected type of primi- 
tivism, in The Happy Beast in French Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century. It was now clear that a civilization in which the Court 
counted for more than the Middle Classes and which had no inkling 
of the “Industrial Revolution” could nevertheless give rise to a very 
pronounced primitivism. Then, in 1935, there appeared the first vol- 
ume of A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, 
the result of an exhaustive study by Professor Boas and Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy of all that remains of classical literature. This 
book opened up entirely new perspectives. For the first time it became 
possible for the historian who is not primarily a classicist to realize 
how little there is in modern primitivism — not even the cult of the 
Noble Savage, not even erotic primitivism — which has no parallel in 
antiquity. 

The present volume pursues the history of primitivism and related 
ideas through patristic and medieval literature. It is not, as the author 
points out, planned on the same scale as its precursor. It does not 
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claim to exhaust the Latin literature on which it concentrates, and — 
a more serious gap — secular and vernacular literatures are relatively 
neglected. But even so the material with which it deals is both so 
varied and so representative that the book does, beyond all doubt, 
reach its declared aim — which is to “demonstrate the continuity of 
ideas between pagan and Christian civilizations in one field as well as 
the peculiar modifications which the latter introduced into a group of 
favorite classical topoi.” And in doing so it does more. Hitherto it was 
still possible to ask whether during the thousand years preceding their 
first contacts with American aborigines Europeans entertained any 
primitivist ideas at all. This book disposes of that question. The cur- 
rent of primitivist thought was certainly thinner during that period 
than it was in antiquity or than it has been since the sixteenth century, 
but it persisted. 

These essays suggest another general conclusion, or rather rein- 
force it, for it arose already from the preceding volume: the primi- 
tivist tendency can express itself in many different ways, it can create 
its own symbols and give new values to old symbols. Two essays deal 
with the ideas about the original condition of man which were held 
during the patristic and medieval periods, and there are some curious 
facts here. The present reviewer at least was surprised to learn that 
“in all the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, the name of Adam oc- 
curs but once and the Earthly Paradise and the fatal tree are not 
mentioned at all.” Later Adam becamé a major primitivist symbol, 
and what is striking then is the variety of the fantasies which were 
' projected onto that figure. Until St. Augustine there was less agree- 
ment than is often supposed about the state of innocence which pre- 
ceded the Fall, or about the nature of the Fall itself. 

The Noble Savage, who is also awarded an essay, proves a less in- 
teresting figure in this period than he was before and after it. On the 
other hand the essay on “Earthly Paradises’”’ shows that wonderful 
countries had the same fascination then as always. Among others the 
Country of Prester John, the Purgatory of St. Patrick, the Land of 
Cocaigne, the Fortunate Isles, are links in a literary tradition which 
runs unbroken from the fifth-century Greeks to the discovery of the 
New World — and which undoubtedly conditioned the way in which, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the newly discovered lands 
were experienced and reported. 

But the sections of greatest import are probably those dealing with 
two types of primitivism—the cultural and the technological — 
which are not always separable, and which together express man’s 
uneasiness at his own increasing knowledge and mastery. It is fascin- 
ating to observe (pp. 187 ff.) how Hebrew and Greek myths alike 
express the feeling that material progress provokes the wrath of a 
jealous god. And the whole essay dealing with the adoption and adap- 
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tation of Cynic philosophy by Christianity is rich in suggestive quo- 
tations. (Though to regard Innocent III, on the strength of De con- 
temptu mundi, as consummating a tradition which began with Di- 
ogenes is surely to exaggerate. When he wrote it that prodigy of 
purposeful energy was no pope but an unemployed and half-disgraced 
cardinal-deacon, and a frustrated man.) 

These are the parts of the book which, precisely because they are 
so stimulating, make one most aware of how much still remains to be 
done. The author calls these essays suggestions for further research. 
That is far too modest, but it is true that a large territory remains to 
be explored. It should be remembered that primitivism is not a matter 
only of ideas, nor are its expressions confined to literature. Professor 
Boas has limited himself to these fields, and wisely, for they are vast. 
But primitivism in behavior is also a most rewarding subject for 
investigation, and the history of Western Europe in the past eight 
centuries provides ample material. It is curious to reflect that among 
the earliest practicing primitivists in the later Middle Ages were dis- 
ciples of that Joachim of Floris who is here — quite justly — allotted 
an essay as a leading exponent of antiprimitivism. The impulse behind 
primitivist behavior is not always an intellectual primitivism. 

NorMAN CoHN 
University of Glasgow 


FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE. Essays presented to Horace M. 
Kallen. Edited by Sipney Hook Anp Mitton R. Konvitz. Ithaca 
and New York, The New School for Social Research and Cornell 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xx, 345. 


This is a somewhat miscellaneous collection of essays written by a 
distinguished group of philosophers and teachers and presented to 
Horace M. Kallen on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday. Mr. 
Kallen has good cause to be gratified, for many of the essays are of 
considerable philosophical significance and, taken as a group, they 
present an illuminating picture of the present state of American 
philosophy. 

The majority of the essays concern matters of social importance, 
and a third are grouped under the title, “Cultural Pluralism and Free- 
dom.” The point of view of most of this group is typified by Sidney 
Hook’s clear and vigorous essay, “Intelligence and Evil in Human 
History.” Hook argues that successful social planning does not depend 
upon an ungrounded faith in human nature. “The sources of human 
kindness and friendship lie just as deep in men as their cruelty” (p. 
27). Man’s cruelty is due, not to natural depravity, but to the limited 
range of human imagination and sensitivity; our hopes for planning 
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depend upon the possibility of extending this range; and this is to be 
achieved, not so much by purifying our motives and conscience, as by 
concentrating on the actual methods by which our social programs 
are to be carried out. These are all difficult psychological questions, 
of course, but it is likely that Hook’s position has better support than 
those which rest solely on metaphysical considerations. The fanatic, in 
his vaeve hope that sooner or later his aim will be realized, makes 
himseit insensitive to the results of present infamies, whereas the 
scientific liberal —if Hook is right—is not unmindful of the im- 
mediate results of social planning. The liberal will not run the risk 
of sacrificing freedom, for example, in the interest of an uncertain 
future. The kind of freedom which he will endeavor to preserve, Hook 
“points out, is provided in part by restraints upon administrative power 
(such as the Bill of Rights) and also by the positive measures which 
are taken to ensure that the citizens have an opportunity to grow and 
become well informed. Hook’s liberal views are based upon no easy 
optimism. But he challenges the opponents of social planning to cite 
the social problems which they have solved. “They have had a much 
longer time to get results” (p. 45). 

Charles Morris (“Multiple Self and Multiple Society”) approaches 
the question of social planning from metaphysics. Is totalitarianism 
the only alternative to social disintegration and chaos? Morris tells 
us that this is one phase of a broader question: Is a metaphysics of 
substance the only alternative to one of process? His answer to both 
questions is that there is another alternative, provided by ‘‘the con- 
textualistic or objective relativistic position of pragmatism,” in which, 
he says, the American tradition is grounded (p. 71). By combining 
the metaphysics of objective relativism and some of the apparatus of 
his semiotics, he endeavors to show how we can say that a mountain 
is an “event with meaning” and at the same time sacrifice none of the 
mountain’s substantiality. Selves and societies, like mountains, are 
neither substances nor processes. Man “attains a kind of substan- 
tiality a mountain cannot attain. There occurs, or may occur, an or- 
chestration of the multiple self through the control of each phase of the 
self by its other phases. This control is made possible by symbols” 
(p. 75). The reader will recall that the term “orchestration” is Kal- 
len’s. What Morris refers to as a scientific “multiple society” is one 
the members of which are united by a common desire to attain reliable 
knowledge and a common willingness to accept the appropriate meth- 
ods for attaining that knowledge. Morris concludes that totalitarianism 
is not the only alternative to chaos; there are, in addition, “forms of 
person and social substantiality which arise from the dynamic pattern- 
ing of multiplicity itself” (p. 77). 

Traditionally, of course, “freedom” has meant free will. H. A. 
Wolfson presents a substantial discussion of this subject (“Causality 
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and Freedom in Descartes, Leibnitz, and Hume’) which lends bal- 
ance to the volume. “If we cut through the jungle of words which so 
often obscures the discussion of this problem,” Wolfson writes (p. 
114), we shall find two distinct conceptions of free will. The one, 
which he calls “the Epicurean,” is based upon the denial of causality ; 
if natural events may be free from causal determination, so, too, may 
man’s will. The other conception, “the Philonian,” is based upon the 
belief that the law of causality might be suspended ; God may suspend 
causal determination in working miracles, and he has endowed man 
with a similar power in granting him freedom of the will. Philosophers 
have combined these conceptions in peculiar ways. Descartes and 
Leibnitz were, on the whole, Philonians; but Descartes allows cau- 
sality to be suspended for man’s free will and is reluctant to suspend it 
for divine miracles, whereas Leibnitz does the opposite. Hume accepts 
the “Epicurean” formula — there is no causality in nature — but he 
denies that the human will is free. (Robert Morris Ogden in his 
paper, “The Science of Art,” tells us that “the modern view of science 
is indeterministic, and the uniformities of nature are statistical” [p. 
188]. If this incautious statement were really known to be true, then 
we could say that modern science, like Hume, is Epicurean and con- 
sequently leaves a place for freedom of the will.) 

Horace S. Fries (“Varieties of Freedom: An Effort Toward Or- 
chestration”’) discusses those “pervasive qualities of experience which 
are freedom” (p. 3) and concludes that the kind of freedom which 
matters is to be identified with “the individual’s participation in the 
forces which shape his destiny” (p. 22). The hope for successful 
planning depends upon institution of “an experimental science which 
unites social inquiry with the development of practical, ethical plans 
for the resolution of conflicts” (p. 17). As an essay on social philoso- 
phy, this is a valuable contribution. But Fries also discusses the meta- 
physical problem of freedom, and his comments on this, if read in 
terms of Wolfson’s categories, might seem somewhat bewildering. It 
is not clear whether so far as causality is concerned Fries is an “Epi- 
curean” or a “Philonian.” He wants to “avoid determinism”; it 
“smells of prescientific prophecy” to say that there are “ ‘inevitable’ 
future events” (p. 18). But we must not repudiate causality, for that 
would preclude the possibility of our being able to control anything. 
There are ‘‘actual connections or interactions in the concrete world of 
experience....The connections are not causes but are the natural 
basis of human causal control.” These “connections,” I imagine, are 
what other philosophers have called causal connections (compare the 
quotation from Dewey’s essay below), but apparently Fries would not 
approve of saying that the sun caused the snow to melt. (Wolfson 
warns us that words are often used in opposite senses in discussions 
of these questions.) Fries is not interested in the kind of freedom that 
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Wolfson discusses ; “only certain theologians would try to argue that 
freedom in its concrete significance means freedom from causation 
[causal controls?] or a condition in which there is an absence of 
natural connections between human choice and other natural affairs” 
(p. 23). It isn’t altogether fair to read Fries in Wolfson’s terms. But 
we should, I think, deplore the tendency, which is also discernible 
elsewhere in this volume, to regard the traditional philosophical prob- 
lems as capable of easy offhand solution. This state of affairs would 
be much more reassuring if the various solutions were clear and 
agreed with each other. 

Milton Konvitz and M. C. Otto are not concerned with meta- 
physics. Konvitz (“On the Right to Be Different: Race Discrimina- 
tion Under the Constitution”) writes about the many racial inequali- 
ties and injustices which are sanctioned by law in the United States. 
And Otto’s topic is “Speech and Freedom of Speech.” These are good 
discussions, and it is fitting that they should appear in a volume dedi- 
cated to Kallen. Alain Locke (“Pluralism and Ideological Peace’’) 
writes about the social problems which are rooted in basic ideological 
and value differences. The wisest policy with regard to such differ- 
ences, he says, is to “live and let live,” and to hope for a “fluid and 
functional unity” (a “harmony in contrariety”). But ideological dis- 
armament, like other types, is not likely to work very well unless we 
can get the other side to agree, too. Locke doesn’t tell us how the 
nonliberals are to be persuaded of the values of “cultural relativism.” 

The section on “Cultural Pluralism and Freedom” also includes a 
brief essay by Jean Wahl, entitled “On Culture.” 

There are three essays grouped under the heading “Philosophy of 
Education.” Gail Kennedy’s “Education as Socialized Intelligence” 
and Flaud C. Wooton’s “Education in the Modern World,” both of 
which reflect the work of Kallen and Dewey, are competent accounts 
of the roles which education does play and should play in present-day 
democracy. Kallen’s work on education is described in detail in an 
appreciative essay by Edmund deS. Brunner (“Horace M. Kallen, 
Educator”). 

There are two essays on “Art and the Artist,” both concerned with 
some of the relations between science and art. Robert Morris Ogden 
(“The Science of Art’) discusses the question whether science can, in 
any way, assist either in the cultivation of taste or in the creation of 
works of art. He concludes that it can. He agrees with Kallen, how- 
ever, that the usual psychological experiments and questionnaires 
which are supposed to pertain to aesthetics don’t indicate very much. 
But Gestalt psychology, for example, appears to hold promise —a 
fact which seems to be especially pertinent in connection with aesthet- 
ic theories such as those of Dewey and Kallen. Portions of these 
theories, I should suppose, might well be regarded as fruitful hy- 
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potheses for such a science to investigate. Van Meter Ames (“Free- 
dom and Responsibility in Creative Activity”) notes the many factors 
which the activities of art and science have in common, in order “to 
show the need of humanizing all creative work, making it responsive 
to the general demand for freedom and progress” (p. 172). 

The fourth part of the book includes eight essays, grouped under 
the heading “Logic, Naturalism, and Religion.” One of these, ap- 
propriately, is an important paper by John Dewey (Substance, 
Power, and Quality in Locke”). When this paper originally appeared 
in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW over twenty years ago (XXXV 
[January, 1926], 22-38), it helped give impetus to the movement 
known as “objective relativism,” represented in the present volume by 
Morris’ essay. Dewey discusses the “relational” view of nature, which 
is suggested by many passages in John Locke’s Essay, and he attempts 
to show that, had Locke managed to free himself from certain tradi- 
tional conceptions (those of power and essence, for example), he 
would have seen that “existence, as the subject matter of knowledge, 
is inherently relational” (p. 206). And he would have reached the 
conclusion that “causality signifies simply the relation of orderly 
seriality among events. In this case the discovery that certain quali- 
ties (like colors) are ‘caused’ by material corpuscles in conjunction 
with organic physiological structures would have been simply to dis- 
cover one interesting and important succession in a single and homo- 
geneous order of natural events” (p. 207). Locke would have seen 
that the importance of the so-called primary qualities is not that they 
are “causes” but that they “serve as the most accurate, dependable, 
and comprehensive signs” (p. 220). This essay is interesting, not only 
because of the somewhat unorthodox treatment of Locke, but also 
because of the light which it throws upon Dewey’s thinking about 
these philosophical questions. 

John Herman Randall, Jr., examines Hume in like fashion (“David 
Hume: Radical Empiricist and Pragmatist’’) and tries to show that, 
had Hume avoided certain errors and carried his view to its logical 
conclusion, he might have reached a view similar to Dewey’s “experi- 
mental naturalism.” This essay is a useful one, for it contains a good 
criticism of empiricism from the point of view of “experimentalism” 
and “observationalism.” (According to Felix Kaufmann’s article, 
Plato is not too far from Dewey either. “The significance of the con- 
trast between Plato’s supposed statism and Dewey’s dynamism is 
easily overrated,” etc. [p. 226].) 

Brand Blanshard (“The Escape from Philosophic Futility”) is 
concerned with the place of philosophy in education and in society. 
There are two opposite evils to be avoided, Blanshard feels: the one is 
to overspecialize and concentrate on a small group of technical but 
esoteric problems ; the other is to pamper to the demand for popular 
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discussions of the grander philosophical problems. These evils can be 
avoided, he feels, if we keep in mind that “the end of philosophizing 
is the systematic understanding of the world” (p. 198). Blanshard 
supplies us with two examples to show us how this standard works. Is 
it idle for the philosopher to interest himself in the nature of logical 
necessity, in the various types of implication and entailment? No, 
Blanshard replies, “since in every department of thought, it is in 
terms of such necessity that we must in the end understand if at all” 
(p. 198). What about investigating the implications of a five-valued 
logic ? On the basis of our standard, we may say that this sort of thing 
is idle, Blanshard believes; it is not worth doing and “the belief in 
some quarters that it really is is one of the things that threaten philuso- 
phy with discredit” (p. 198). I should hesitate to defend a five-valued 
logic in terms of Blanshard’s standard; but it may be well to recall 
that some philosophers have felt that the possibility of a three-valued 
system is relevant to the problem of freedom.t Moreover, Blanshard’s 
own metaphysical system—as Nagel reminds us in his critique of 
Blanshard’s doctrine of internal relations, also included in this volume 
— depends in part upon his treatment of ever so many abstruse meta- 
physical and logical questions, questions which, but for the idealistic 
philosophers, would seem to pertain only to an esoteric group of 
specialized puzzles and to be of no significance for mankind. And if 
Nagel’s criticisms are well taken, Blanshard’s system suffers because 
of inattention to a number of other highly technical problems — prob- 
lems again which some innocent teacher, employing Blanshard’s yard- 
stick, might have ruled out as not worthy of philosophic considera- 
tion. 


Felix Kaufman is also concerned with the status of philosophy 
(“Problems of Philosophical Education’). Perhaps the most valuable 
service which philosophical education can render to society, he feels, is 
to form “habits of responsible thinking and its corollaries, fairness 
and veracity” (p. 238). And this is probably best achieved “by mak- 
ing philosophical problems rather than doctrines the pivots of philo- _ 
sophical instruction” (p. 229). 

Ernest Nagel’s essay, mentioned above, which brings to mind Rus- 
sell’s early polemics against British idealism, is an incisive and pene- 
trating criticism of Blanshard’s theory of internal relations. Henry 
M. Sheffer (‘“‘Quantifiers’’) says that logic should outgrow its ‘“‘quan- 
tificational provincialism” (p. 313). He considers the possibilities 
which obtain when, in addition to “for all” and “for some,” the logi- 
cian admits the quantifiers “for at least one,” “for at most one,” “for 

‘Cf. Julius R. Weinberg’s review of The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de 
Praescientia Dei ct de Futuris Contingentibus of Wiliam Ockham (Philos. Rev., 
LVI [July, 1947], 446-448). 
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just one,” and “for no.” Ernst Kris contributes a paper entitled “The 
Nature of Psychoanalytic Propositions and Their Validation.” 

The essay by Arthur L. Swift, Jr. (“Belief and the Social Struc- 
ture of Religion”), seems to me to be a remarkably fair treatment of 
this difficult topic. He emphasizes, what many contemporaries forget, 
that an evaluation of religion must depend in part upon the question 
whether there is any truth in the beliefs which the religion involves. 
And this question, he feels, is by no means settled. But if it should be 
impossible to find anything corresponding to man’s faith in “the ob- 
jective existence of spiritual power,” then “the vast institution now 
called organized religion is doomed to destruction” (p. 322). 

A Foreword by Alvin Johnson discusses Kallen’s association with 
the New School for Social Research. This and a Postscript by Bryn J. 
Hovde pay tribute to Kallen’s many achievements as philosopher, 
teacher, and citizen. A bibliography of Kallen’s writings indicates, but 
only partially, the extent of these achievements. 

RopericK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown University 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Edited 
‘by ExizasetH Rocers. Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxiii, 584. 


The letters here collected are only a trickle of the correspondence 
More carried on in his lifetime; the rest has been lost, much of it 
destroyed with the papers seized at his execution. But it is a trickle 
representative of the stream of the man’s life. There are witty letters 
to his humanist friends, and vigorous ones for his Lutheran adver- 
saries ; reports to the King’s Council on diplomacy abroad, and ad- 
vices to wife and daughter amid troubles at home. Most of the letters 
are in Latin, but the moving ones from the Tower are in English and 
show how magnificently the language could be written even at this 
early date. They show also the ingrained piety of More’s mind and the 
tender tenacity of his will. His titles of Sir and Saint are both 
warranted. 

In all, Miss Rogers has listed 218 letters, two-thirds of them from 
More, and the rest from certain of his correspondents, e.g., Erasmus, 
3udé, Wolsey, and Margaret Roper. The Erasmus letters are not 
reprinted but catalogued in their chronological position, with a cross 
reference to Allen’s edition. The style of editing, too, leans on Allen. 
Footnotes supply the reader brief biographies of names appearing in 
the text. Dedicatory letters are included, e.g., More’s charming pre- 
face to his translation of Pico’s Life, and his hugely playful preface 
to the Utopia; also letters written originally as tracts, against the 
sacramental views of Frith or to expose the antinomian gospel, as 
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More thinks, of the “cacangelist” Bugenhagen. Miss Rogers has done 
us a great service in assembling these scattered materials. Her edition 
reflects in its thorough excellence the care she has given to it over 
many years. 

More's personality has attracted in our time a great deal of restudy 
and re-evaluation. The late R. W. Chambers, literary critic and Angli- 
can churchman, has perhaps contributed most by his already classic 
biography. The Reed and Campbell edition of the English Works has 
also helped immensely. The result is something of a revolution in our 
understanding of More the martyr. He is no longer the bundle of 
inconsistencies Sir Sidney Lee thought him, not the latter-day bigot 
repudiating his own liberal youth, as was the common interpretation 
since Burnet. He is, rather, both humanist and catholic churchman at 
one and the same time. A good illustration is the significant letter he 
wrote to Oxford University in 1518 soberly taking note of the anti- 
Greek antics of certain theological politicians there. (T. S. K. Scott- 
Craig has translated this letter in Renaissance News, Summer, 1948, 
issue.) One of these modern Trojans, More complains, has ridiculous- 
ly called students of Greek “heretics,” and teachers of Greek “chief 
devils,” despising by implication not only the Bible and almost all 
ancient philosophy but also the tradition of Greek learning in the 
church’s Doctors. Are we to suppose, he asks, that theology can be 
squeezed into the limits of those petty “questions” which the modern 
scholastics so glibly pose and answer with their modicums of Latin? 
Can Theology, august Queen of Heaven, be thus confined? Augustine 
and Jerome, Basil and Bede, were no despisers of Greek learning ; and 
it is through cells such as theirs that Theology has for centuries pur- 
sued her pilgrim way. Our modern Trojan, says More ironically, may 
without humane studies “possibly preach a sermon acceptable to an 
academic group” but he must “‘certainly fail to reach the common 
man.” 

More’s concern for the common man explains the style, alternately 
vehement and patient, of his later expostulations against Tyndale, 
Frith, and Bugenhagen. At the same time his respect for the testi- 
mony of the Christian centuries is always at the heart of his argument. 
Luther, he complains, has blasphemously written that he cares not for 
ten Jeromes or ten thousand Chrysostoms (p. 329). And Bugenhagen, 
though a student of Greek, has fallen into errors condemned long ago 
by the Fathers ; in making man’s nature like that of a tree, he has mis- 
understood the human will more damnably than Pelagius (pp. 34I- 
342). Frith’s chief fault is in his “unreasonable reasons. ..agaynst 
the possybylyte of Goddes almyghty power,” reasons which any Ox- 
ford disputation could make short work of, and which lead him to 
substitute for the literal interpretation of Christ’s words, insisted on 
for centuries by the church’s expositors, an allegorical reading of his 
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own (pp. 457-458). More here refers to King Henry’s book on the 
sacraments and to Henry himself as “a most faythful Catholyke 
prynce.” This is in 1532; it may be put beside the reference, in the 
Oxford letter of 1518, to “our most Christian King” Henry, defender 
of the liberal arts. But More had cautioned the orthodox Henry, quite 
early, against too much insistence on the Papal primacy as a thing 
established by God ; and he was even more opposed to Henry’s notion, 
later, of his own primacy. In More’s view the Papal primacy could 
not be disowned without the consent of a General Council. “Never 
thought I the Pope above the generall counsaile,” he writes; but such 
a Council’s authority must be “taken for vndowtable,” else “every 
mannes affectionate reason” would bring all to confusion. 

More the lawyer takes his stand thus on tradition. For him the 
religious order of England is a part of that of Christendom, based on 
centuries of consent. Religious order in Utopia, it is only fair to recog- 
nize, is quite something else ; for Utopia has never received Christian 
priests from beyond the seas, never adopted Christian dogmas, but 
merely tolerated its teachings “within reason.” Utopia is a land of 
Plato and of Mythra, where virtue has sub-Christian foundations, and 
where divorce and even suicide are approved. It is a land where none 
of the follies satirized by Erasmus exist. But it is not More’s England, 
as the Dialogue of Comfort makes plain by contrast. Much as More 
admires Erasmus and respects Greek (for “secular education does 
train the soul in virtue,” but “no one has ever claimed that a man 
needed Greek in order to be saved” — letter to Oxford), I think he 
knows that Utopia’s river is “water-less’ and that Hythlodaye’s 
reason-without-the-sacramental-life is a “babble of nonsense’ (Letter 
25). Not absolutely, but relatively — relatively to the nature of man 
as he is in sin and grace. The Utopia, I would suggest, is complemen- 
tary to The Praise of Folly, a reverse twist on the same level. Therein 
lies both the irony that permeates Utopia and the ambiguity of More’s 
humanism: that the unaided reason, while so delightful a critic of a 
degenerate Christian society, is itself no substitute for the faith. There- 
fore, let Erasmus, the praiser of More, take note of Folly (Reason) 
and remember its limitations! 

Perhaps we should today call More a “dialectical theologian.” 
Reason and Revelation are for him in interplay rather than synthesis. 
Reason is regarded not as a foundation for Christian faith, even in 
part, but as a preparation for it, a path through which to travel to 
theology (p. 116), and later a tool, largely rhetorical and dialectical, 
by which to ward off the foolish reasoning of heretics (e.g., p. 454). 
It must be admitted that More is not a subtle metaphysician. He over- 
simplifies the refinement, or shall we say reduces the ambiguity, in 
his opponents’ thought. He meets his adversaries by appeal to tradi- 
tion and an exposure of the practical consequences of departing from 
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it. As a man of the Renaissance, he is in that tradition of grammatical 
exegesis of the Bible so common among the early Fathers, rather 
than in the logical tradition of the Scholastics. Primarily a moralist 
and rhetorician, More would use philosophy for speculation and for 
natural pieiy (hence his Platonic sympathies), and the Scriptures for 
faith. Paganism’s treasures are for him ornament, the right and joy 
of every educated man, but they are hardly part of the architecture of 
theology. 

Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


IMAGES OR SHADOWS OF DIVINE THINGS. By Jonatuan 
Epwarps. Edited by Perry MILtter. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 151. 


Jonathan Edwards is a philosopher who seems never to be safely 
buried in a mere antiquarian limbo. Scholars in nearly every gen- 
eration since his death in 1758 have discovered new facets of his 
genius. His unpublished manuscripts, mainly at Yale University, 
have been a tantalizing source of new insight into his philosophy and 
into the eighteenth-century New England of which he was so central 
a figure. 

Professor Perry Miller has now made available one of the minor 
manuscripts upon which hitherto very little work has been done. Like 
most of the other material at Yale it was a private notebook not 
intended by the author for publication. It consists of 212 items or 
notes of varying length on aspects of nature which seemed to Edwards 
to furnish analogies to corresponding aspects of the theory and prac- 
tice of Christianity. it was probably prepared by Edwards as a reser- 
voir from which to draw in the preparation of sermons and more 
formal writings. But whatever the purpose of the author may have 
been the document throws light on his scientific knowledge and 
interests. 

It has long been commonly known that Edwards was competently 
conversant with the works of Newton and Locke and that out of his 
intense early study of them he germinated and developed his distinc- 
tive idealistic philosophy. In one of his earliest papers he boldly de- 
clared that it was a “gross mistake” to “think material things the most 
substantial beings, and spirits more like a shadow, whereas spirits 
only are truly substance.” From such an early conviction it was but a 
matter of time for him to dwell upon the theme that the material 
world was a shadow and an image of the spiritual one. Professor 
Miller believes that the present work was begun in early youth and 
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continued throughout life, although it seems quite certain to me that 
Edwards did not begin the manuscript until after he settled in Nor- 
thampton (see my memorandum in The New England Ovarterly, 
XIII, 510-518). Anyone who has tried to decipher the handwriting 
of Edwards will be tolerant of disputed readings, and although my 
reading of the text does not entirely agree with that of the printed 
book I believe that Professor Miller’s version conveys a faithful and 
satisfactory report of the thought of Edwards. The book is a very 
useful contribution to a better knowledge of Edwards and his time. 
In a long and provocative introduction Miller treats this work not 
mainly for its philosophical content but as evidence of the adoption by 
Edwards of a method of exposition and interpretation known as ty- 
pology. Typology is compared and contrasted with the use of tropes 
or the fanciful elaboration of a figure of speech. He thinks that 
Edwards was profoundly dissatisfied wtih the allegorical method of 
sermonizing and the interpretation of the Scripture, of history, and 
of nature; and that he was in search of a surer method. He had 
caught a vision of a systematic completion of knowledge from the 
works of Newton and Locke and dreamed of doing for the whole 
of knowledge what they had done for their resvective fields of in- 
quiry — “To Edwards, we may go so far as to suggest, his Images 
of Divine Things was what the Prelude was to Wordsworth, a secret 
and sustained effort to work out a new sense of the divinity of 
nature and the naturalness of divinity” (p. 18). The young Edwards 
conceived a unified system in which actual perceptual processes, if 
iollowed, would reveal the true nature of being. Instead of being the 
reactionary, says the editor, “Edwards is properly to be described as 
the first American empiricist” (p. 20). The originality of Edwards, 
he continues, is not “that he led a typological revival in America” 
but that he extended “the method into nature and history” (p. 27). 
This interesting hypothesis is congruent with what is known about 
Edwards and has the advantage of comprehensive suggestiveness. Yet 
it goes far beyond what the maxim of parsimony would countenance. 
The Images of Divine Things is intelligible if we look at it simply as 
memoranda of a preacher and scholar of his observations and thoughts 
as he went about his varied tasks in eighteenth-century New England. 


H. G. TownsEND 
University of Oregon 


EVIL AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Nets F. S. Ferre. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. Pp. xi, 169. 


This little volume is a sequel to the author’s Faith and Reason 
(1946) in which he argued that right religion involves the existential 
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judgment that what is most important is also most real. He now at- 
tempts a reconciliation of this faith with the facts of sin and suffering. 
Books of this sort grow out of the effort to reconcile two strands in 
the Christian mind, one Biblical, the other Greek. Whereas the Bible 
offers only a religious solution to the problem of evil, the philosophical 
mind demands that this must somehow also commend itself to reason. 
When the religious character of the solution is stressed it ends in the 
simple confession of faith that the incongruities of human existence are 
finally overcome by the power and love of God... ; when the claims 
of reason are pressed, the conclusion tends to depart from theism 
altogether or to end with the doctrine of a finite God. Since Ferré 
rejects both extremes, his job is to show how faith and reason may be 
combined in such a way as to include the legitimate claims of each. His 
answer is that to do full justice to the problem, faith must be reason- 
able and thinking must be religious. 

Ferré as philosopher wants to explain sin and suffering and so ina 
fashion to justify them. The method employed in seeking a solution is 
eclectic. Sin is explained as a necessary implication of free will in 
moral agents : “Our freedom is the key to the world’s evil... . Spiritual 
and ethical autonomy is a necessary stage to true selfhood” (p. 33). 
Natural evil is justified as an inevitable incident in an order designed 
to produce certain desirable moral and spiritual ends. “Nature is the 
right medium, with its constancy and inconstancy, with its predicta- 
bility and unpredictability, to foster in us at the same time initiative, 
responsibility, and creative insight, and also common dependence on 
something beyond us all, the need to cooperate with each other, and a 
feeling of constant insecurity on the plane of human power, goodness, 
and wisdom” (pp. 56-57). 

Despite the use of traditional arguments like the above, Ferré 
recognizes that “On the level of fact there can be no full solution of 
the problem of evil. Only the complete realization of the good at the 
end of our process can give us that, and then only if evil is a necessary 
condition within the intrinsic compossibles of Purpose as exemplified 
partially, but ascertainably, within process.... The full solution can 
accordingly be afforded only in terms of the reflexive superspective, 
the necessary synthesis of faith and knowledge required by the full 
nature of dynamic truth within the stages of process” (p. 13). The 
necessary synthesis is possible only on the “personal-spiritual level,” 
where the approach ceases to be speculative and becomes existential. 
“We must start,” he declares, “in whole-thinking, not in speculation, 
in actual life, not in day-dreaming. Christian faith makes the Cross of 
Christ with all that it symbolizes and stands for, the central means for 
effecting the best” (p. 21). Such “whole-thinking” rejects the hedon- 
istic premise that pleasure is the supreme good and asserts instead 
that the achievement of the universal Christian fellowship is the pur- 
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pose of historical process. With this as the criterion for deciding 
whether the most real is also the best, the mere fact of suffering cannot 
be regarded as ultimate. “The hand of God which hurts us may in the 
end be better for us than the hand which openly helps us.... That 
evil will or choice, that bit, or life, of suffering cannot be isolated from 
the totality of process in the light of which alone it has its full mean- 
ing, reality, and goal” (p. 23). The meaning of the totality of process 
can be seen only from the superspective in which meanings suggested 
by reason are apprehended fully through a life of faith that participates 
in redemptive love and suffering. 

This book, like Faith and Reason which preceded it, is important 
as an earnest and intelligent attempt to bridge the widening gap be- 
tween philosophy and confessional theology. Neo-orthodox theologi- 
ans will no doubt criticize it as a hopeless confusion of the perspectives 
of reason and revelation, of seeking to rationalize the affirmations of 
faith which in the nature of the case pass understanding. Philosophers, 
on the other hand, may dismiss the philosophical arguments as special 
pleading for beliefs held on other than rational grounds. 

One may doubt that Ferré has succeeded in his undertaking. 
Nonetheless he deserves credit for recognizing and accepting the theo- 
logian’s responsibility for making theology creditable outside the con- 
fessional community ; likewise his discussion of philosophical theology 
stands as a reproach to the tendency in much philosophizing to neglect 
the deeper issues. 

Ferré’s writing would be more effective if argument could be 
more clearly separated from homily, especially when the expression 
of his earnest religious interests takes on the tone of religiosity. Criti- 
cism becomes a delicate matter when an author finds it important to 
record that day after day during the writing of the book his children 
pray with utter faith, “Give Daddy the right words today” (p. xi), 
for this suggests that the real author may be He who presumably is 
beyond criticism. 

HERMAN BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


ENQUIRY CONCERNING FOLITICAL JUSTICE AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON MORALS AND HAPPINESS. By Wit- 
LIAM Gopwin. Edited by F. E. L. Priestiey. 3 vols. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1946. Pp. lvi, 463; ix, 554; 346. 


The first two volumes of this set contain the text’ of Godwin’s Poli- 
tical Justice reproduced photographically in facsimile from the latest 
version published by Godwin, that of 1798. Since Godwin’s name and 
that of his book are so frequently mentioned — perhaps because of his 
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association with Shelley — one is a little surprised to learn that the 
book is comparatively rare and difficult to obtain and that it has not 
been reprinted in its entirety since 1842, though an abridgment was 
published in 1926. This feeling of surprise is an index of Godwin’s 
fate: his name is familiar enough to produce the illusion that one 
knows his book, but one’s curiosity is not strong enough to have ac- 
quainted one with the fact that the book might be hard to come by if 
one wanted it. Dr. Priestley’s edition has put the Political Justice back 
in circulation and has provided all the critical apparatus that any stu- 
dent of Godwin is likely to need. 

This edition is definitive. It not only reprints the final revision of 
Godwin’s text but also gives, in the third volume, all the variants in 
the first two editions, together with the chapters that disappeared in 
the course of the revisions. With Dr. Priestley’s edition a reader can, 
therefore, reconstruct the text of the earlier editions or follow the 
additions, omissions, and changes that Godwin introduced. An analy- 
sis of these revisions is given in the sixth section of Dr. Priestley’s 
Introduction. Besides the textual apparatus Volume III contains an 
excellent essay of a little over a hundred pages in which the editor 
offers an exposition of Godwin’s psychology, his moral and political 
philosophy, and his economic thought, together with an account of the 
reception of the Political Justice, its influence upon contemporaries, 
especially Coleridge and Shelley, and its later sporadic effect on New 
England Transcendentalists, utopian socialists, or even upon some of 
the Fabians. Dr. Priestley’s Introduction is admirable both in its 
thoroughness and clarity. 

The fact that emerges from this study of Godwin and his influence 
seems to me to be that Godwin was fated to be a marginal man, as in 
fact he always has been. He was related to such rationalist moralists 
of the eighteenth century as Priestley and Price, but ethical rationalism 
after Clarke had settled down into a respectable but innocuous kind of 
thought. Godwin was closely related to the dissenting religious sects, 
but the importance of the older sects steadily diminished after the 
emergence of Methodism. And in the opening years of the nineteenth 
century the natural and effective alliance of the newer dissenters was 
with the Utilitarians. The religious skepticism of radicals like James 
Mill might not attract a Methodist, but it repelled him less than the 
Jacobin radicalism of Godwin. In truth, as Halévy has said, Ben- 
thamism was a French philosophy “adapted to the needs of a nation 
‘moulded to a dogmatic and austere religion.” The sects were as anti- 
Jacobin as the Anglicans themselves. Godwin’s place, therefore, was 
with eccentrics like Coleridge. Any revolt against the traditional Eng- 
lish empiricism and any effective revival of philosophical rationalism 
could come about only through the revised form given to the latter by 
Kant and the other Germans. The influence of an eccentric is likely to 
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depend more on his personality than on what he explicitly says, and 
to exert this kind of influence Coleridge was much better equipped 
than Godwin. 

GeorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. An Argument about Values 
in Human Life. The Rockwell Lectures on Religion at the Rice In- 
stitute, Houston, Texas. By CHARLES W. HENDEL. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 78. 


This little book, the Rockwell Lectures delivered at the Rice Insti- 
tute in 1947, deals chiefly with the problems Professor Hendel and 
his colleagues met as they taught philosophy in the United States 
Army University at Shrivenham. It refers to some of the early Platon- 
ic dialogues to show how the G. I.’s responded to the ethical views of 
ancient Athens and then goes on to make some comments on the 
meaning of Socrates for today. Kierkegaard is then appealed to for 
aid in sharpening the religious issue, and a final chapter points out 
some of the fallacies of nationalism. 

Quotations are offered from some interesting papers turned in by 
Army students. “Is it better,” asked one, “to follow the teachings of 
your own heart and sense of ethics, or is it wiser to plunge into the 
competitive life with both arms out for all I can get?” Another asked: 
“How are we going to start, in a world dominated by competition, to 
show concern for the common welfare?” And another: “Why should 
a man play according to the rules when the majority of men are not 
observing these rules?” 

Some of the questions were answered by, the students themselves. 
“After every war,” wrote one, hopefully, “men are inspired to bend 
all their efforts away from the terrible and toward the divine.” “I 
have seen. ..a beautiful cathedral entirely destroyed by bombs,” wrote 
another, “and yet I know it wasn’t beauty itself that was killed.” Most 
impressive of all was a remark made by a group of men who had been 
told that they should not have feelings of guilt since ail citizens share 
the responsibility for war. “Don’t protect us like that,” they exclaimed. 
“The dreadful thing about war is the throwing over of all personal 
responsibility by individuals.” 

J. S. Brxvier 
Colby College 
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MAGIC, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Bronistaw MatinowskI. Selected, and with an Introduc- 
tion by Rosert REDFIELD. Boston, Beacon Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 
327- 

Malinowski needs no introduction to students of the social sciences, 
and this book is a valuable collection of some of his previously pub- 
lished articles and essays. The edition contains: “Magic, Science and 
Religion,” from Science, Religion and Reality, edited by James Need- 
ham (1925); “Myth in Primitive Psychology,” published as a single 
volume in 1926; “Baloma; The Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand 
Islands,” an article which originally appeared in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (XLVI, 
1916); “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Language,” which 
appeared as an appendix to Ogden and Richards’ The Meaning of 
Meaning in 1923; and “An Anthropological Analysis of War,” from 
The American Journal of Sociology (XLVI, 1941). 

The above listing of the contents shows the wide variety of topics 
discussed, and anyone interested in ethics, political theory, religion, 
or semantics will find valuable material collected for him in this book. 
As the editor remarks in the Introduction, Malinowski’s great virtue 
was the ability to combine a warm feeling for concrete examples with 
a certain boldness and preciseness of generalization, and the reader 
will find that he is learning about the Trobriand Islands and im- 
portant ingredients of culture at the same time. 

Joun RAwLs 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


IMAGES OR SHADOWS OF DIVINE THINGS. By JonatHan 
Epwarps. Edited by Perry MILLer. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 151. Reviewed in this issue. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF IMAGINATION. By JEAN Paut Sar- 
TRE. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. viii, 285. To 
be reviewed. 


THE DIVINE RELATIVITY. A Social Conception of God. By 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 164. To be reviewed. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By Artuur O. Love- 
joy. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 359. To be 
reviewed. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By Sir 
RicHARD LiIviNGsToNE. London, published for the National Book 
League by the Cambridge University Press, 1948. (The Macmillan 
Company.) Pp. 30. To be reviewed. 


THE COMMON EXPOSITOR. An Account of the Commentaries 
on Genesis 1527-1633. By ARNoLD WILLIAMs. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 297. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY. A 
Dissertation. By Russet Lincotn AckorF in collaboration with 


C. West CHuRCHMAN. Reprint from Philosophy of Science, 14, 
no. 4, 304-332. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1948. 


EARLY THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. By Georg WILHELM 
FriepricH Hecev. Trans. by T. M. Knox. With an Introduction, 
and Fragments Trans. by RicHarp Kroner. Chicago, University 
ot Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 340. To be reviewed. 


THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. Essays on Problems of Freedom in the 
Modern World. By Horace M. KALLeEN. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 242. To be reviewed. 


JOHN HALES OF ETON. By James Hinspate Etson. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 199. 
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PESSIMISM IN PHILOSOPHY. By Pavut Siwex. Reprinted 
from The New Scholasticism, XXII, 3 (July, 1948). Pp. 249-297. 


LES ETUDES BERGSONIENNES. Vol. I, 1948. Bergson et 
Proust: Accords et Dissonances. By FLorts DELATTRE, Maine de 
Biran et Bergson. By HENRI GouHIER. Chroniques: Notes et Doc- 
uments, Cours et Conférences, Comptes rendus critiques. Paris, 
Albin Michel, 1948. Pp. 220. 


EXISTENTIALISME THEOLOGIOQUE. Par Enrico CASTELLI, 
Paris, Hermann & Cie, 1948. Pp. 96. 


LE SOCIALISME ROMANTIOUE. Pierre Leroux et ses contem- 
porains. Par Davin Owen Evans. Préface par Epouarp Dot- 
LEANS. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviere et Cie, 1948. Pp. 260. 


ESSAI SUR L’AMOUR HUMAIN. Par Jean Guitrton. Paris, 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1948. Pp. 257. 


STUDIA PHILOSOPHICA. Commentarii societatis philosophicae 
polonorum. Curantibus K. AypuKrEwicz, R. INGARDEN, K. Twar- 
powski. Volumen III, 1939-1946. Poznan ( Pologne), Cracoviae et 
Posnaniae, 1948. Pp. 465. 


PSYCHOLOGIE. Par Avsert Burtoup. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 
1948. Pp. vi, 530. — This is a comprehensive elementary book for 
French students, and as such contains relatively few references to 
non-French authorities on the subject. The author briefly states 
and discusses various theories and doctrines on each of the topics 
included within his survey, but there is no instruction in labora- 
tory or other experimental procedures and exercises. 


DAMONIE DES WILLENS. Eine geistesgeschichtlich-philosoph- 
ische Untersuchung. Von Fritz-JoACHIM VON RINTELEN. Mainz 
am Rhein, Kirchheim & Co., 1947. Pp. xix, 186. 


REPERTORIUM DER NEDERLANDSE WIJSBEGEERTE. 
Door J. J. Poorrman. Amsterdam, Wereldbibliotheek, N. V., 
1948. Pp. iti, 403. 
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NOTES 


The time of the 1949 annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association has been changed by one day so that the meetings will 
fall on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 28, 29, and 30, 1949. As previously 
announced the place will be the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Professor Laurence J. Lafleur has been appointed to an associate professor- 
ship in the Department of Philosophy and Religion at the Florida State Univer- 
sity. 


The Mountain-Plains Philosophical Association was organized on November 
22, 1947, at the University of Denver. An Interim Committee, to serve as the 
executive committee until a constitution is adopted, was elected: Joseph W. 
Cohen, University of Colorado, Chairman; Christian L. Bonnet, Regis College; 
Archie J. Bahm, University of Denver; W. H. Werkmeister, University of 
Nebraska; Hubert G. Alexander, University of New Mexico. 


American Council of Learned Societies Reprints: Russian Series. The Council 
has undertaken a program for the improvement of materials for Russian studies 
in American educational institutions, including the publication of books in Rus- 
sian not otherwise readily available, and reproduction of others on microfilm and 
microcard. Address inquiries about this program to the Council at 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


Minp LVII 227: Dorothy Emmet, A. N. Whitehead: The Last Phase; S. 
Korner, The Meaning of Some Metaphysical Propositions; J. B. S. Haldane, 
Differences; W. B. Gallie, The Function of Philosophical Aesthetics; Pepita 
Haesrahi, Some Arguments against G. E. Moore’s View of the Function of 
“Good” in Ethics; Anthony M. Mardiros, Can We Plan for Social Progress? ; 
A. D. Woosley, Dispositions; S. N. Hampshire, Mr. Strawson on Necessary 
Propositions and Entailment Statements; D. J. O’Connor, Pragmatic Paradoxes. 


PuiLosopHy XXIII 86: J. D. Mabbott, Conflict of Ideologies; Dorothy M. 
Emmett, The Choice of a World Outlook; W. J. H. Sprott, Psychology and the 
Moral Problems of Our Time; H. H. Price, “Thinking and Meaning” (Profes- 
sor Ayer’s Inaugural Lecture); G. J. Whitrow, On the Foundation and Ap- 
plication of Finite Classical Arithmetic; Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in 
Italy. 


THE JouRNAL oF PuiLosopHy XLV 14: Maurice Mandelbaum, A Critique 
of Philosophies of History; Kurt Hiesler, The Historian and Truth. 15: James 
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Ward Smith, Senses of Subjectivism in Value Theory; Edward O. Sisson, 
Things, Images, Ideas; Archie J. Bahm, Emergence of Values. 16: Albert Hof- 
stadter, A Conception of Empirical Metaphysics; E. M. Adams, Primary and 
Secondary Qualities. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VIII 4: A Symposium on 
the Philosophy of Freedom: Hendrik J. Pos, Introductory Remarks; Samuel P. 
Capen, Reflections on Freedom in Education; Horace M. Kallen, The Discipline 
of Freedom; V. J. McGill, Two Concepts of Freedom; James Gordon Clapp, 
Freedom as Fulfillment; Eduard Nicol, Liberty as a Fact, Freedom as a Right; 
Jean Wahl, Freedom and Existence in Some Recent Philosophies; J. H. van der 
Hoop, Freedom in the Philosophy of East and West; Richard McKeon, A 
Philosophy for UNESCO. 


Tue Review or Metapuysics I 1: Otis Lee, Dialectic and Negation; Charles 
Hartshorne, God as Absolute, Yet Related to All; Paul Weiss, Essence, Exist- 
ence and Being; Abner Shimony, An Ontological Examination of Causation. 2: 
W. H. Sheldon, The Criterion of Reality; Abner Shimony, The Status and 
Nature of Essences. 3: Duns Scotus, On the Nature of Man’s Knowledge of 
God, Latin text slightly revised from the Quaracchi edition, with an introduction 
and translation by Allan Wolter; Helmut Kuhn, Existentialism and Meta- 
physics; Eli Karlin, The Nature of the Individual. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE XV 3: W. E. Agar, Wholeness of the Living Or- 
ganism; K. H. Wolff, The Unique and the General: Toward a Philosophy of 
Sociology ; G. Williams, Absolute Truth and the Shadow of Doubt; L. S. Feuer, 
Indeterminacy and Economic Development; 4. P. Becker, Some Philosophical 
Aspects of Economics; R. Ledgerwood, Taxonomic Note on the Gnosology of 
Modern Science; C. W. Churchman, Statistics, Pragmatics, and Induction. 


SCIENCE AND SocrEty XII 3: J. J. Joseph, European Recovery and United 
States Aid. 


SocraL RESEARCH XV 2: Richard Schiiller, The ITO Charter; Henry W. 
Ehrmann, Political Forces in Present-Day France; Hedwig Reinhardt, The 
Great Debt Redemption, 1946-1947; Julie Meyer, Labor under the Taft-Hartley 
Act; Joseph Neyer, Lévy-Bruhl’s Concept of “L’Art Moral Rationnei” ; Horace 
M. Kallen, Max Wertheimer, 1880-1943. 


Tue Review or Potitics X 3: Hans Kohn, The Permanent Mission; Ludwig 
Bieler, St. Patrick and the Irish People; F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism in 
Western and Eastern Tradition; M. A. Fitzsimons, Money and the Degrees of 
Being; Mario Einaudi, The Italian Elections of 1948. 


THE Hipsert JouURNAL XLVI a: The Earl of Darnley, The Crisis for Homo 
Sapiens; The late Alfred Loisy, The Origins of the New Testament; The Edi- 
tor, M. Loisy and the Hippert JourNAL; Stefan Schimanski, Nicolas Berdyaev; 
Constance I. Smith, The Single One and the Other; H. Bompas Smith, The 
Living Fullness of Life; Richard K. Ullmann, Doom or Development? John S. 
Hoyland, The New Apocalyptic; Margaret L. Wiley, Richard Baxter and the 
Problem of Certainty; R. D. MacLeod, Church Statistics for England; Sidney 
Spencer, H. G. Wells, Materialist and Mystic; L. O. Henderson, Parasites. 
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NOTES 


THE TuHomist XI 3: Pierre Conway, What the Modern Man Should Not 
Believe; Vincent Edward Smith, Existentialism and Existence, Part II; Thomas 
U. Mullaney, The Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human Freedom. 


JoURNAL OF THE History oF IpEAs [X 3: Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Evolution of 
the Socialist Vocabulary; Margaret Wiley, Sir Thomas Browne and the Gene- 
sis of Paradox; Arthur S. Link, Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the Crisis in 
Great Britain, 1816-1820; Erik R. von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Bohemian Background 
of German Nazism; Roy Harvey Pearce, On Method in the History of Ideas; 
Philip Merlan, Parva Hamanniana; Hamann as Spokesman of the Middle-Class. 


Tue New ScuHovrasticisM XXII 3: Paul Siwek, Pessimism in Philosophy ; 
Leo A. Foley, Chance and the Fortuitous in a Philosophy of History. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXX 3: Henry P. Van Dusen, Revolution 
—and Christian Response; John H. Scammon, Trends in Old Testament Intro- 
ductions from 1930 to the Present; George Van Santvoord, The Teacher; John 
S. Marshail, Order and Freedom: A Philosophical Approach (Church Congress 
Syllabus 51) ; Mary E. Clarkson, The Task of an Illusion; Sherman E. Johnson, 
A Fresh Approach to Christology. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review LV 4: Edward C. Tolman, Cognitive Maps in Rats 
and Men; Howard H. Kendler and Benton J. Underwe:d, The Role of Reward 
in Conditioning Theory; Harry G. Yamaguchi, Clark L. Hull, John M. Fel- 
singer, and Arthur I. Gladstone, Characteristics of Dispersions Based on the 
Pooled Momentary Reaction Potentials (sEx) of a Group. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLV 3: Ira J. Hirsh, Binaural Summation — A 
Century of Investigation; Josephine G. Brennan, R. W. Burnham, and S. M. 
Newhall, Color Terms and Definition; Bernice M. Wenzel, Techniques in Ol- 
factometry: A Critical Review of the Last One Hundred Years; Susan Deri, 
Dorothy Dinnerstein, John Harding, and A. D. Pepitone, Techniques for the 
Diagnosis and Measurement of Intergroup Attitudes and Behavior. 4: Paul 
Thomas Young, Appetite, Palatability and Feeding Habit: A Critical Review; 
Samuel A. Kirk, An Evaluation of the Study by Bernardine G. Schmidt En- 
titled: “Changes in Personal, Social and Intellectual Behavior of Children 
Originally Classified as Feebleminded”; Bernardine G. Schmidt, A Reply; Leo 
Postman, Discussion of Stone’s Note on the Law of Effect; H. M. Johnson, 
Corrigenda; William U. Snyder, Suggestibility and Narcosis—A Reply to 
Eysenck. 


PuiLosopuic Asstracts VIII 25. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PuiLosopHy XXVI 1: J. A. Passmore, 
Logical Positivism (III); F. C. Hutley, The Nature of Analytical Jurispru- 
dence; S. Dominitz, The Undialectical State— A Study in Marxist Political 
Theory ; H. Hudson, Preface to a Future Metaphysic. 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtocy XXXVIII 3: C. H. Graham, 
Katherine E. Baker, Maressa Hecht, and V. V. Lloyd, Factors Influencing 
Thresholds for Monocular Movement Parallax; Thelma G. Alper, Task- 
Orientation and Ego-Orientation as Factors in Reminiscence; G. A. Kimble 
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and Betty R. Horenstein, Reminiscence in Motor Learning as a Function of 
Length of Interpolated Rest; M. R. Denny, The Effect of Using Differentia| 
End Boxes in a Simple T-Maze Learning Situation; H. G. McCurdy, An Ex. 
perimental Study of Waking Postural Suggestion; R. C. Davis, Motor Effects 
of Strong Auditory Stimuli; 4A. H. Davison, The Relationship Between Uni- 
manual and Bimanual Handedness; W. C. H. Prentice, New Observations of 
“Binocular Yellow”; A. /. Gladstone, Reactively Homogeneous Compound 
Trial-and-Error Learning with Distributed Trials and Serial Reinforcement; 
B. Clark, A. Graybiel, and K. MacCorquodale, The Illusory Perception of Move- 
ment Caused by Angular Acceleration and by Centrifugal Force during Flight, 
Il; H. Wallach, Brightness Constancy and the Nature of Achromatic Colors; 
S. E. Asch and H. A. Witkin, Studies in Space Orientation: I: Perception of 
the Upright with Displaced Visual Fields; D. K. Apelt, The Conditioning of the 
Human Fetus in Utero. 


Tue Mana-Boputi LVI 4: Kalidas Nag, Burma and India; A. C. Banerjee, 
Rise and Fall of the Nurmese Empire; Devapriya Valisinha, Independence and 
After; Neluwe Jinaratana Thera, A Historical Survey of Ceylon; Maung 
Maung Pye, The Journey’s End; Neluwe Jinaratana Thera, Achievement of 
Independence by Ceylon; Piyadassi Thera, Life and the Scientist; Chesiyagiri 
Vihara-Sanchi; Ceylon Independence Day Celebrations in Calcutta. 


RevuE Des Sciences HuMAINEs N S Fasc. 50 (Avril-Juin 1948): M. Her- 
man, Quelques caractéres de l’histoire russe; V. Hincz, Ronsard et la Hongrie; 
G. Robert, Zola et le classicisme (suite) ; E. Morot-Sir, La théorie de la science 
d’aprés Jean Cavaillés; J. B. Barrére, Racine chrétien; Y. Le Hir, Ballanche et 
Vigny. 


Les Etupes PuiLosopuigues N S III 1 (Janvier-Mars 1948): R. Le Senne, 
La Mission permanente et contemporaine du Philosophe; C. Saulnier, Individu- 
alisme et Religion; H. Giraud, Essai d’étude du caractére par des méthodes 
convergentes; C. Aussole, Réflexions philosophiques sur la comptabilité; P. 
Greco, Réflexions sur la Tragédie. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE 7 a 9 (Juillet-Septembre 1948): P. Lachiéze-Rey, 
Réflexions sur quelques problémes concernant Il’initiative spirituelle concréte; 
A. Amar, A la recherche d’une méthode pour les sciences humaines; C. Schuwer, 
L’Art et le fait de la mort; G. Matisse, Les Déficiences du monde animé et 
l’origine des étres vivants (2¢ article); A.-M. Goichon, L’Evolution philoso- 
phique d’Avicenne. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate LIII 2: Lucien Féraud, Le Rai- 
sonnement fondé sur les probabilités; Jean Piaget, Du rapport entre la Logique 
des propositions et les “groupements” de classes ou de relations; Julien Benda, 
Au seuil de la mort; Alexandre Koyré, Condorcet; Raymond Ruyer, Méta- 
physique du travail (2¢ partie). 


Les Etrupes Ciasstqgues XVI 2: G. Cohen, La Littérature médiévale dans 
l’enseignement secondaire classique; P. Moraux, Une Nouvelle Trace de 
l’Aristote perdu; E. de Saint-Denis, Notes critiques sur le livre IX de Pline 
l’Ancien; Bibliographie de l’explication frangaise. 
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NOTES 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WHIJSBEGEERTE EN PSYCHOLOGIE 
XL 5: H. J. Pos, Hoe is Filosofie mogelijk; B. D. Van Verschuer, De Wijsbe- 
geerte van Mathieu Schoenmaekers; B. Stokvis en A. Sondheim, Spanning en 
Ontspanning als psychologische Begrippen; Laatste Mededelingen over het Xde 
Internationale Congres; Les Seconds Entretiens de Zurich. 


Rivista pi Frtosor1a Neo-Scorastica XL 1: V. Doucet, De “Summa Fra- 
tris Alexandri Halensis” historice considerata; E. Preto, Un testo inedito: La 
Summa Theologica di Rolando da Cremona; Vanni Rovighi, “L’essere e il nulla” 
di J. P. Sartre; C. Fabro, La “non filosofia” del marxismo nell’anniversario di 
un Congresso. 2: R. Masi, Nota sulla storia del principio d’inerzia; C. Arata, 
Per il ritorno della metafisica; G. Vecchi, La filosofia del linguaggio in W. von 
Humboldt; C. Calvetti, A proposito di una filosofia della esperienza. 


SALESIANUM X 2: G. R. Castellino, Lamentazioni individuali accadiche ed 
ebriache ; G. Pace, Le leggi mere penali (continuazione) ; E. Fogliasso, Efficien- 
za formativa del Diritto Pubblico Ecclesiastico. 


GREGORIANUM XXIX 1: /. Filograssi, De definibilitate Assumptionis Beatae 
Mariae Virginis; P. Galtier, La Premiére Lettre du Pape Honorius; Fr. Pel- 
ster, Literarhistorische Probleme der Quodibeta des hl. Thomas von Aquin II; 
H. Renard, The Habits in the System of St. Thomas. 


GtiorNALE pI Metarisica III 3: Michele Federico Sciacca, Conquista dell’- 
uomo; Maria Teresa Antonelli, Maine de Biran; Guiseppe Maria Sciacca, Il 
“metodo riflessivo” di Jules Lagneau; A. Carlini, Nota su Rosmini; Fidia Arata, 
Il pensiero di T. Valperga di Caluso e i suoi rapporti col pensiero di A. Ros- 
mini; Renato Lassarini, La filosofia e lo spirito cristiano. 



























PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


A Study of the Sense of Obligation 


By Harry L. Hollingworth, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, 
Columbia University 


PSYCHOLOGIST’S explanation of the principles of moral conduct in terms 
of motivation, learning, and control, based on his scientific inspection of 

ethical topics. This approach is one that has proved constructive in other psycho- 
logical fields. In addition to his scientific interest in ethical judgments the author 
believes that his conclusions may provide the reader with the opportunity and 
encouragement to consider a design for living. Professor Hollingworth’s obser- 
vations led to the development of a test or scale for the measurement of ethical 
insight. This is presented in full detail along with many suggestions for its practi- 
cal use. 

The book will prove useful in courses in education, social psychology, human 
relations, and ethics. Teachers and administrators in high school and college 
should find it helpful in counseling their students, in understanding them, and 
in promoting their emotional health. 





LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


By Herbert L. Searles, University of Southern California 


HIS text is designed to make clear — without oversimplification — the essen- 

tial elements of critical logical thinking and scientific method. It should prove 
to be a sound and workable classroom tool, for its author has kept constantly in 
mind the viewpoint of the student who approaches the study of systematic logic 
for the first time. Formal relations and operations have been illustrated through- 
out by the employment of concepts and propositions which have relevance in 
daily life and the sciences, though in so doing the importance of formal logic has 
not been minimized. Professor Robert $. Hartman of Ohio State University, says 
of the book, “J. . . find it a most excellent, clearly written and comprehensive 
text.” 


THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern California 


DAPTABLE for a course of study in ethics, humanities, or comparative 
religion, this popular text provides the basis for inquiry into practical 
problems of moral values. In considering the meaning of the term “value” the 
author describes and analyzes five concepts of human values and six interpre- 
tations of human values made by outstanding individuals whose thinking helped 
shape the progress of the Western Society. “substantial in every respect, useful for 
students and for adults.”— Professor Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve University. 
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The Prentice-Hall PHILOSOPHY SERIES 
ARTHUR E. MURPHY, Editor 


CRITICAL THINKING 
By Max Black 


A practical introduction to logic, semantics and scientific method. 
Reduces technical theory to a minimum, emphasizes the actual 
process of argument. Analyzes many arguments in full, uses con- 
crete illustrations. 402 pages aw or 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

By Bronstein, Krikorian and Wiener 

The pro and con of major philosophical problems presented in 

adequate writings of the great philosophers, without interpolated 

comment. A brief essay orients the student to each problem. 
752 pages 514” x 8” 

ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 

By Wayne R. Leys 


Today's problems are starting points for ethical discussions in 
this text. 522 pages 54” x 8" 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


Evidence and arguments for and against prevailing views on all 
major problems of religion. Presents religion empirically as a 
social and psychological fact. 560 pages 54” x 8” 


ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Glenn R. Negley 


A course on Logical Analysis, an Introduction to Philosophy, and 
a course in Elementary Logic — framed in terms of social and 
experiential problems. 373 pages 6” x 9” 


PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 

By Moritz Schlick 

Represents the positivistic school in contemporary philosophy. 
224 pages > = 3” 


FORMAL LOGIC 
By Albert A. Bennett and Charles A. Baylis 


A modern treatment synthesizing Aristotelian and symbolic logic. 
336 pages 514” x 8” 


Send for your copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., tewrorsstny. 
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PRESENTED TO GEORGE H. SABINE 






[Sal of Industrial and Labor Rotations, Cornel! 
Anbur E. Murphy, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell C 


: “The colleagues and former students who contributed a’ 
to this volume honoring Professor Sabine upon the ¢ 
ths retirement from teaching ably represent that | ati 
ot friends and students who are oe inganet ss t 0 





i to those facts. The names of the authors of is toosinaleels 
" amost distinguished roster, and they have produced a volume 
“important in its own right, —_ aside from the occasion of 
_ its writing. 


4 “Some of the papers in this book are concerned directly | ) 
ey ‘Professor Sabine’s philosophy. All of them re‘ect the in- 
j fluence of his mind and his personality upon nae oo : 
and upon a generation of students and friends. , 


z ) 344 pages, $4.00 
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